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A LOOK 


BY THE 


A LAPSE So far as racing is concerned, 

since I wrote last there has 
been little to look round at, and 
small material for the continuation of 
our history of the chief events. I 
frequently receive articles at the end of 
the month with the expression of the 
writers’ hopes that their contributions 
will appear in the next number, for it 
is not realised how long in advance an 
issue has to be prepared. This time, for 
instance, it will be impossible to com- 
ment on the Leger. We have to go to 
press just too soon. An idea exists that 
Kennymore is the best of his age, but 
at any rate in his last two appearances 
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EDITOR 


he has made no effort to demonstrate 
the fact. We are keeping on in this 
country, but it seems very doubtful 
when the sport may be resumed in 
France, which is particularly unfortunate 
for the owner of Sardanapale, who would 
almost inevitably have added to his 
handsome score. It would be interesting 
to know how some of the well-known 
racehorses get on when they are utilised 
as chargers? There is a legend that the 
Duke of Wellington used always to ride 
thoroughbred horses, and wished his 
staff to be mounted on them. These, 
however, were not apparently animals 
who had actually been in training. The 
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blood will inevitably tell, but the whole 
processes of preparation for racing and 
military service are so vastly different 
that one wonders what will happen when 
the horses have cavalry bits instead of 
racing snaffles in their mouths and are 
wanted to be something more than simply 
speedy. 

The abandonment of the Gimcrack 
Stakes was particularly unfortunate, as 
we should all have liked much to see 
what would have happened when Let Fly 
and Torloisk opposed each other. The 
Gimcrack Stakes is not so old an event 
as most people seem to imagine. It 
dates only from 1847, twenty-three years 
after the institution of the Champagne, 
three years after the New Stakes at 
Ascot, forty years after the Woodcote, 
which having been first run in 1807 is 
long subsequent to the July, fist 
contested in 1786. 

We had a sight of Torloisk at 
Manchester, where he increased his 


reputation by very easily winning the 
Michaelmas Plate, carrying 9st. 10 |b. 
He had, however, not very much to 
beat, though it was thought worth while 
to send his Majesty’s Sammarco, and 
the sight of one of the King’s horses 


was, needless to say, particularly 
welcome. It has struck me that there 
are the makings of a nice colt about 
his Majesty’s son of Marcovil and Saints’ 
Mead, but Torloisk had no difficulty in 
giving him 15lb. and a beating. The 
style in which this child of Gallinule’s 
old age did his work was particularly 
attractive, and makes one regret that 
he is not in the Middle Park or the 
Dewhurst. Opinions continue to differ 
about which is the best of the colts, 
there being nothing to give a line between 
several. Torloisk is certainly in the very 
first flight, as is his owner’s Silver Tag 
among the fillies. She too won at 
Manchester, where she accomplished a 
hard task; for Sir R. Waldie Griffith’s 
much-talked-of Archelaus had 17 Ib. the 
better of the weights including sex 
allowance. Notwithstanding this the 
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filly was made a favourite at the least 
shade over evens, and she fully justified 
the confidence placed in her. The owner 
of Archelaus was in no way responsible 
for the reports current of the grey son 
of Roi Hérode’s superlative merit. These 
legends not seldom become current about 
horses who have in reality done com- 
paratively little, or at least have just 
shown that they possess the gift of going. 
The unfortunate thing about Silver 
Tag is that when galloped in the spring 
she showed such poor form that she was 
struck out of the Oaks and various other 
races. She remains in the One Thousand 
Guineas, and is not without other 
engagements; still, her early home failures 
have probably destroyed her chance of 
important victories. It is difficult to 
know what to do in the case of a two- 
year-old who shows little capacity when 
first put to the test. Owners are 
accustomed to persuade themselves that 
their horses want time and will do better 
later on, a view which far more often 
than not, if it should not rather be said 
as a general rule, leads to disappoint- 
ment, for there is too frequently no 
sound reason for the improvement which 
is anticipated. Sometimes, of course, on 
the other hand, as in the case of Silver 
Tag, an owner has to regret his premature 
conclusion. There appears no ground for 
the belief that Lady Josephine was not 
at her best when Silver Tag beat her in 
the Cliftonville Plate at Brighton, and 
even if Archelaus is a long way behind 
what rumour originally made him out 
to be, a filly who is something like 21 Ib. 
in front of him must surely be really 
good. I am inclined to think that she 
is quite the best of her sex seen so far. 


* * * * * 


A Good Almost the first death 
SPORTSMAN recorded in the Expedi- 
tionary Force was that of 

my old friend and valued contributor, 
Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow. He 
talked so well about sport of all kinds 
that one day I hit on what proved to be 
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A LOOK 


the happy idea of persuading him to 
write, having no notion that he 
possessed an undeveloped, and quite 
unexpected, capacity in that direction. 
Readers of this magazine are well 
acquainted with his excellent work. He 
played the game all round, was in the 
Eton Eleven of 1880, in which year he 
made the top score against Winchester, 
and between the flags few men have ever 
retained their skill and nerve for so long 
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beaten—it may safely be assumed 
through no fault of his own—was 
Pretty Polly’s dam, Admiration. She 
was inclined to be jady, and having had 
an arduous career over hurdles and fences, 
seemed a most unlikely mare to produce 
such a flier as her famous daughter. It 
is supposed that steeplechase mares 
dissipate their vitality when in training ; 
Admiration, was, however, prominent 
among several who could be named as 


THE LATE MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


a period. He won the Army Light- 
weight Point-to-Point as long ago as 
1885, on Lady Alice belonging to 
Captain Barclay in his regiment, the 


10th Hussars, beating thirty - one 
opponents, and he won a steeplechase in 
1913. Lady Alice was not his first 
winning mount, so that he had a good 
thirty years of it. 

One famous animal on whom he 
scored and was on various occasions 
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certainly not having done so. She 
started favourite for the Irish Grand 
Military—a race which “ Junks” as 
Major Hughes-Onslow was called by his 
friends, won several times—in 1897, and 
I well remember his telling me the 
history of the race. ‘‘ I thought when I 
gave a click she would shoot out and win 
ten lengths,” he said, “‘ but when I tried 
it she seemed to shoot back.” Colonel 
Fenwick’s County Council and Major 
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Eustace Loder’s Covert Hack, needless 
to say the elder brother of Covertcoat 
who won the Liverpool of 1912, were, he 
thought, the two best he ever rode, and 
on the latter he took the Conynham Cup 
three times. When Major Loder’s 
Marpessa ran for the Grand Military 
Gold Cup in 1903 I watched the race with 
his owner from the top of the Sandown 
stand, and now owner and jockey have 
both gone! Poor “ Junks” was, I 
believe, an excellent shot, though as it 
happens I never saw him out shooting. 
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to hear of what goes on at the 
front, deeply interesting—interest is in 
truth too weak a word—as it would be 
to know how well-known sportsmen 
whose names in the hunting field and 
between the flags are so familiar to us, 
are getting on. Happily few of them 
appear in the casualty lists. General 
Scott-Kerr, I regret to see, is wounded. 
One always found him at Epsom and 
Ascot, and, of course, at the Household 
Brigade Meeting at Hawthorn Hill. 
Now is the time when skill and experience 


COVERT HACK——-MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW UP 
From the Patnting by Emil Adam 


He was an accomplished fisherman, and 
had a remarkably extensive knowledge 
of birds and of natural history, evidence 
of this having appeared in the Magazine. 
It is, by the way, a little strange that 
several well-known steeplechase riders 
should be enthusiastic bird lovers. I 
may mention two other friends, Mr. 
Arthur Yates and Colonel Robert 
Sandeman both of whom are devoted 
students of fur and feather. 

We must do our best to feel 
content with the little we are allowed 


in the saddle will prove invaluable. 
Major General E. A. H. Alderson wrote 
admirably on the subject in his book 
“Pink and Scarlet,’ a work to be 
commended to readers. It would doubt- 
less have been an excellent thing if the 
military authorities had encouraged 
‘chasing instead of putting obstaclesin the 
way of keen young officers who wanted to 
ride. Where cavalry are concerned it may 
be suspected that it will be the hunting 
man and the man who has experience 
between the flags who will chiefly score. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER. 


Author of ‘‘ House of Lisronan,” “ Port of Dreams,’ &c. 


[The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 
life, and her cousin Francesca ; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche. She has her 


hunt, escaping without serious mishap and much enjoying it. 


Then she sets off to take possession of 


her property, Castle Corra. The enthusiastic Noreen learns that a Master is wanted for the local hounds, 
the great requisite being sufficient funds, and finding to her intense delight that she would be accepted, 


joyfully takes over the responsibility.] 


CHAPTER X. 
THE peace, the everyday atmospheie, and 
what she herself called the ‘“‘Englishness”’ 
of Tibawn, were balm to Miss Susan’s 
harried soul. 

Certain things, of course, she would 
have altered. Maire’s habit of spending 
half her day in the stable, for instance, 
and Gil the poodle’s calm acceptance of 
the fact that he was master of the 
establishment, both of which shocked her 
inexpressibly, but otherwise she found 
none of the strange phenomena, the 
eccentricities of dirt, buffoonery, bad- 
breeding and mismanagement without 
which, according to the English novelist, 
no true member of the mere Irishry can 
attempt to exist. 

Forty-eight hours of Tibawn had 
restored her to almost her normal state. 
Indeed she thought pathetically, as she 
“did” her hair on the morning of the 
second day, that but for that horrid, 


that disastrous, legacy she would be quite 
a happy woman. 

The sun shone warm through open 
windows, lighting the green birds and 
the pink foliage on the chintzes of her 
bedroom. A turf-fire smouldered in the 
brass-bound grate ; a vase of late roses 
made glad the dressing-table ; and last, 
but not least, she was agreeably conscious 
of having, at Maire’s suggestion, break- 
fasted in bed—a luxury she seldom 
allowed herself. 

Yes, but for Noreen and Noreen’s 
horses, life would have been quite 
pleasant in this land of blue distances 
where summer apparently dallied late. 

Not that she could bring herself to 
admire the scenery. The lough, sparkling 
though it was and flecked with birch-clad 
islands as ethereally bright in their 
autumn foliage of amber and gold as 
sunset clouds, lacked something without 
which Miss Susan’s soul could never be 
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satisfied. It lacked asphalt paths along 
its edge, and a bandstand, and a blue- 
clad guardian with gold buttons to see 
that no one picked the shrubs. It was, 
as Miss Susan regretfully but firmly 
announced, “ quite uncivilized.” 

She paused, hairbrush in hand, to gaze 
sadly out on its silver breast as seen over 
the russet heads of a beech grove. The 
hydrangeas that rioted and flaunted in 
the foreground in clumps larger than the 
average rhododendron bush of botanical 
gardens, and more covered by flat, over- 
lapping heads of pink and blue than an 
up-to-date cretonne (which indeed they 
strongly resembled), were also quite un- 
civilized. So, too, were the fuchsia 
hedges with their shining veil of ruby 
blossoms, incredibly bright in the 
morning sunlight. 

Miss O’Corra would have admired this 
exuberance of plant life abroad, but here 
it merely reminded her of Noreen’s fall off 
Pat Casey’s car in the Castlecorra avenue. 


She was recalling the incident with 
shuddering dismay when her door opened 
and lumbering footfalls crossed the 
threshold. 

“Morning, auntie,” said her niece’s 


voice. ‘‘ Marie wants to know if you'll 
drive to the meet with us? It’s ata 
place called Kylecorra Cross.” 

Miss Susan glanced round hastily. 
“Noreen!” she gasped in a voice of 
horror. ‘‘What have you got on? 
How perfectly dreadful? You can’t— 
you simply can’t go out like that!” 

Noreen glanced at her reflection in the 
cheval glass. She was wearing an apron 
skirt of Maire’s which even in the saddle 
only came to just below the right foot, 
a covert coat and a pair of riding boots, 
the latter borrowed from Dilys. 

They were not comfortable—far from 
it, but the glory of them uplifted her soul. 

To have them on was as good as seeing 
M.F.H. after her name. 

“Where is your nice blue habit that 
you paid so much for ?”’ asked her aunt 
after a second of tragic scrutiny. 

“Maire says the skirt is a rotten kind— 
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not a bit safe. She says I mustn’t hunt 
in anything but an apron,” answered 
Noreen, gazing enraptured at her ankles. 
“Don’t get excited, auntie, everybody 
wears this sort of kit. Will you come to 
the meet ? Do! It’s a nice morning for 
a drive, and you'll see me on Mr. 
Kinnane’s mare. I wonder if it’s like 
that ? I hope so!” 

She pointed as she spoke towards a 
steel engraving of the early thirties 
entitled ‘The Fair Equestrienne,” 
wherein was depicted a young woman, 
a horse, a slice of rock-strewn foreshore 
with a furious sea breaking white on 
it, and a huge black-bosomed lightning- 
rent thunder cloud which approached 
ominously along the very crests of the 
waves. 

Among this turmoil of the elements 
the fair equestrienne, whose feathered 
hat, lace collar and many yards of 
pleated habit-skirt were all quite un- 
ruffled by the obviously violent storm 
that was blowing, sat in simpering 
elegance on a black horse which had 
apparently just began an exceptionally 
severe attack of mad staggers. 

The point of the hoof of his near hind 
leg alone rested on the ground. His 
mouth and nostrils were opened wide. 
His eyes rolled in frenzy. His ears had 
disappeared into a white mane rippled 
and exuberantly-flowing as O’Sullivan’s 
Cascade at Killarney. 

How he kept his balance was a mystery 
disturbing to all except his rider, who 
disdained any connexion with the matter 
beyond a single curb-rein looped over her 
little finger ; but possibly the heavy velvet 
curtain that hung—presumably from the 
heavens—just behind his tail helped to 
support him. 

“That’s the kind of horse I want,” 
said Miss O’Corra, junior, with a simple 
and naive conviction that her wish would 
be gratified some day. ‘I do hope Mr. 
Kinnane’s horse will be like it!” 

Miss Susan ceased to regard the apron 
skirt and raised her eyes hastily to 
Noreen’s face. 
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“Do I understand that the horse you 
propose to ride belongs to that young 
man who dined here last night ?” she 
demanded in obvious horror. 

Noreen nodded. 

“ Kerry Kinnane ? 
it’ll carry me top-hole.”’ 

A shudder ran through Miss O’Corra, 
senior. She had on the previous evening 
decided that Kerry was altogether too 
frivolous to please her. Not at all what 
she considered ‘‘a nice young man.” 
Besides which, did he not encourage the 
foolish child in her deplorable tastes and 
pursuits? No; one thing appeared 
certain. Friendship with Kerry must be 
sternly discouraged. 

“ But—but, Noreen, you cannot accept 
horses from strange young men,” she 
protested. ‘‘ My dear mother would not 
even have allowed the suggestion, 
and——” 

“And how in hell am I to hunt 
without a horse?’ demanded Miss 


Yes. He says 


O’Corra, junior, producing with infinite 


gusto, which however concealed a certain 
trepidation, the latest addition to the 
vocabulaire de Il’Irlande that she was 
hourly compiling. 

“Ts that a specimen of Mr. Kinnane’s 
conversation ? ”’ asked her aunt, icily. 

“No; I heard the postman say it. I 
call it neat and expressive.” 

“Tt is simply low.” 

There was a pause. 

Noreen, who had come in prepared to 
fling a bombshell, meditated on whether 
she should or should not postpone the 
evil moment. The state of her aunt’s 
toilet decided her. The proverbial in- 
equality between a full man and a fasting 
is as nothing to that between a woman 
who is doing her hair and a woman who 
has done it. 

“ An intelligent interest in a country 
and its inhabitants was one of the things 
we were taught to cultivate at school,” 
she retorted. “ And I heard you making 
very sarcastic comments when you asked 
Georgina Jenkins to tell you all about 
Egypt, and she said that her new 
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heliotrope muslin had faded to a dirty- 
white inside a week, and that the dust 
had ruined her black velvet hat. You 
said——” 

“ Pick up my comb, my dear,” inter- 
rupted Miss Susan, hurriedly. 

Noreen with an undutiful grin obeyed. 

“ By the way, auntie, I’ve taken over 
the Kylecorra hounds,” she announced, 
casually. ‘‘ They’re mine now.” 

The comb fell again. 

“Hounds! Do you mean black and 
white dogs like the ones we saw in 
Meath?” said Miss O’Corra, senior. 
“Oh, Noreen, how many of them are 
there ?” 

“ Forty—about,’”’ answered the new 
M.F.H., wondering rather wildly how 
many there really were. 

“Forty! Forty large dogs! You 
can’t have them all in the house, dear. 
I really could not bear it, and besides, 
how are we to feed them? Even with 
gross waste, which I will never counten- 
ance, there would not be enough scraps 
for forty large dogs.” 

“Oh, well, Maire will explain all about 
that to you. They won’t come near the 
house. I believe they live in a kennel 
except when they’re taken out to hunt. 
It really means that I shall wear a red 
coat and blow a horn and then they'll all 
come running after me wherever I go.” 

A chuckle of irrepressible delight broke 
from her at the thought. Poor Miss 
Susan gave an anguished sigh. 

my goodness, how awful she 
murmured. ‘A red coat—just like a 
circus rider! Oh, my dear Noreen, who 
suggested this dreadful idea to you ? 
Was it that misguided young man who 
dined here? It’s just what I should 
expect of him! Well, anyhow, you 
cannot possibly take charge of forty large 
dogs without consulting Mr. Smith.” 

“Tf you mean that old solicitor- 
blighter, I certainly won’t consult him 
about anything. He didn’t know what 
a horse’s hock was when I asked him. 
He’s an ass. Honestly, auntie, the 
hounds won’t come into the house. But 
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you can come and see them any time you 
like. You can come and give them 
biscuits.” 

“T consider it disgraceful of Mr. 
Kinnane,” said Miss Susan, bitterly ; 
““ wretched, misguided young man!” 

Noreen, judging the strategic moment 
for retiring to have arrived, began to 
move towards the door. 

“He’s not misguided, and he says I'll 
do it splendidly,’ she answered with 
some heat. ‘ You'll have to buck up, 
auntie, we’re starting in half an hour.” 

She whisked over the threshold on the 
last word and banged the door. Miss 
Susan let a handful of hairpins trickle 
through her fingers and stared helplessly 
round the room. 

“That dreadful young man!” she 
moaned. ‘I shall never be able to 
manage her! And she never even told 
me whether we were to drive on one of 
those preposterous outside cars. If we 


are I shall not go, and yet I suppose I 
ought to look after that child! 


And to 
think that when the letter came telling 
us of how Michael’s money had been left 
I was pleased !”’ 

She sighed heavily as she picked up 
her hair-net which, after the diabolical 
habit of its kind, had made opportunity 
to entwine itself round two brooches and 
a safety pin in a manner that put the 
Laocoon to shame. 

Miss Susan was no more proof against 
the super-vexation of a torn hair-net 
than the rest of her sex. She added it 
to her score against the light-hearted, 
lightly-built, young man whowas beckon- 
ing Noreen down the path to financial and 
mental, and possibly social, destruction. 

It was during the dark seconds of her 
struggle with the hair-net that a first ray 
of hope came to her. She bethought 
herself of her sister’s son Reginald Green- 
Jones, who at the wish of a deceased uncle 
had just left the navy after an illustrious 
career. 

The deceased uncle had been not 
unmindful of the whole duty of a 
deceased uncle. A family place of great 
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beauty in “one ofthe best counties in 
England” was now Reginald’s. Also 
some wonderful diamonds. Also a bank 
account unhappily inadequate to the 
circumstances. 

“As soon as we are settled in Bella 
Vista I shall invite Reggie over,” said 
Reggie’s aunt to herself, plucking 
delicately at the Laocoon. ‘“ Noreen 
could not fail to see his superiority to 
that other young vulgarian. I shall 
write confidentially to Bessie about the 
matter. It’s really important to have 
counterbalancing influence. Besides—” 

She left the sentence unfinished even 
in her thoughts, but though her fore- 
finger had added yet another to the 
tatters of the hair-net she smiled. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IT was a very much shattered Miss 
Susan who, some twenty minutes later, 
descended to the hall prepared for the 
worst. 

The sight of Maire and Dilys, both in 
garments similar to those worn by 
Noreen, sent a shudder through her, and 
when Gil, incarcerated in the drawing- 
room, commenced to tear at the door, and 
she saw his mistress arm herself with a 
gingerbread instead of a whip, and 
endeavour slavishly to persuade him that 
slumber among the cushions of the 
Chesterfield was an excellent substitute 
for a drive—a fiction beneath the notice 
of any intelligent poodle, as Gil did not 
hesitate to make plain—she told herself 
bitterly that this was what Noreen would 
soon be doing with those forty black and 
white atrocities which that most objec- 
tionable Mr. Kinnane had sold her. 

There could certainly be no good in a 
man who could take advantage in such 
a manner of a young girl’s foolish fancy 
for animals, and she, Miss Susan, would 
tell him so if she got the opportunity. 

In fact her cup of despair held only one 
sweet drop. 

The vehicle which was to convey them 
to the meet turned out to be not a car 
but an inside trap with tyres. 
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Still, in spite of this mitigating circum- 
stance and a fat air-cushion she was a 
melancholy woman as she drove down 
the Tibawn avenue. Kyleawn Cross, the 
meet, was only four miles off, and before 
very long they began to overtake other 
travellers to the same goal. 

“There’s Fish. Evidently it’s her 
turn to have the precious Rosabelle 
to-day,” said Maire, pointing ahead to 
where a small figure jogged along on a 
lumpy brown cob, casting backward 
glances over her shoulder every other 
moment. 

“‘ Apparently Sir Hussey is somewhere 
in the offing,” observed Dilys. “‘ Hullo, 
Fish, fine morning!” 

Psyche turned in her saddle. 

“Seen papa?” she asked, smiling 
impartially upon the trap and _ its 
occupants. ‘‘Oh, bother! There’s the 
motor coming over the hill behind us! 
I must scoot up this bohereen! Ta, ta, 
see you later. Come up, Rosabelle! 
Give her a smack, Maire, do!” 

Maire, standing up, curled the trap- 
whip round the recalcitrant Rosabelle, 
so effectually quenching thereby that 
lady’s determination not to leave the 
high road, that when, a moment later, 
Sir Hussey Cennot sailed past there was 
no trace of his daughter to be seen. 

“ That confounded old motor compli- 
cates matters nowadays,” said Fish when 
she presently overtook the Clerans’ trap 
again. ‘If he drives I’ve very little 
trouble dodging him. Though, indeed, 
I got nicely spilt at the Garryconnel 
meet. I was backing Rosabelle into a 
hedge for covert and she fell back into 
the drain. I’d be under her still only for 
Pat Keeffe Laragh.”’ 

“Good gracious!’’ murmured Miss 
Susan, gazing appalled at Psyche’s very 
small figure, which scarcely showed at its 
best on horseback since Dolores as the 
eldest had insisted on having the family 
habit made to fit her, with the result that 
her junior, being full five inches shorter, 
looked like a filbert kernel in a walnut 
shell. 
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“The de Bohune motor is bust up,” 
went on the filbert kernel, tapping 
Rosabelle’s bulging crest with her ash 
plant. ‘‘ Albert dear drove it into the 
gatepost yesterday morning, so they'll 
have to ride to the meet this morning. 
Hullo, talk of the devil! There they are.” 

She nodded ahead to a tributary of the 
main road which, so to speak, flowed 
downhill into it a hundred yards further 
on, adding, “Ta, ta, again. I'll drop 
back now. I don’t want to arrive at the 
meet until hounds are moving off. 
Don’t hurry, Maire! You'll have good 
company once you reach that bohereen.” 

“Not if I know it!” retorted Maire, 
taking out the whip. “ Oh, hang it, we 
shall just meet them! No help for it!” 

They reached the mouth of the 
bohereen as she spoke, and the de 
Bohune family flowed out upon them 
with a torrent of greetings. 

The de Bohune family did not shine 
in the matter of either equipment or 
horseflesh. 

Augusta’s habit of an eye-piercing 
green, reinforced by brass buttons and a 
vermilion waistcoat, was lamentably 
suggestive of a French Christmas card, 
and her mount was more than suggestive 
of the cart. No amount of trimming 
could have given him a clean pair of 
heels, and as he never got any at all his 
“feather” would not have come amiss 
at a Shire-horse parade. His mane and 
tail, his round barrel and heavy head all 
betrayed him. 

Augusta accepted all her mount’s 
actions with bland unconcern. It was 
apparently no business of hers whether 
he wiped his nose on Mrs. Brown’s lap, 
landed in Kerry Kinnane’s pocket, trod 
Harry Smithson under foot in Monaskeen 
bog, or cannoned the D.I. into the 
Kyleawn river. 

Lily, on the other hand, was always 
abjectly aware that she was in the way 
and inclined to be tearful about it. 

She rode, bent double, with her reins 
clutched against her breast, an expression 
of agony on her countenance, with a wisp 
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of short hairs dangling forlornly into her 
eyes and down her neck, and her lean 
roan mare shared her look of woe. 

Albert dear, magnificent in an 
elaborately cut-away coat which empha- 
sized a patched bridle and rusty bit, 
contrived to combine the defects of both 
his sisters by running into people on the 
flat and refusing before them at fences. 

On this occasion the advent of Noreen 
awoke in him a desire to “show off” 
to the extent of taking a short cut across 
a three-cornered field in an angle of the 
toad—a very suitable theatre for display 
since it was in full view of those driving. 

His first attempt to get his long-backed 
long-legged chestnut weed over the ditch 
and bank was met by a refusal which put 
him out on that aggrieved animal’s neck. 
At the second she scrambled across some- 
how with a flounder that robbed her rider 
of his stirrups. 

“Ass !”’ said Maire. 

Miss Susan clasped her muff con- 
vulsively to her stomach, made a noise 
as if she had picked up a red-hot potato, 
and gazed after Mr. de Bohune much as 
she would have gazed after Halley’s 
comet. 

The fence on to the road, in the fashion 
of fences on to roads, was much nastier 
than the fence off it. 

There was a big drop on to hard, 
greasy landing, and a network of 
brambles and thorn saplings on the 
take-off side. 

“ That’s the proper place for a spill, 
if ever I saw one.’ was Miss Clerans’ 
comment as Albert dear tittupped 
towards it. 

Miss Susan gasped. 

“Oh, my goodness, do you have to fall 
at certain places whether you want to or 
not? Is it de rigueur?” she wailed. 
“T hoped it only happened by accident. 
Do you mean to tell me ? Oh, mercy, 
the poor man!” 

The exclamation was due to the sudden 
jinking up of Mr. de Bohune’s mare and 
the uninterrupted progress of Mr. de 
Bohune up her neck and beyond it. 
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He burst through the saplings, sitting 
the air as if it were the saddle he had just 
quitted, and fell to earth in the bottom 
of the gripe as neatly as a hurled javelin. 

His long-suffering mount surveyed him 
from above for a second and then swung 
round with a snort of relief and lollopped 
off. Mr.de Bohune, having risen, contem- 
plated her flight with equanimity, and 
then came on along the road towards the 
trap, brushing parts of his person. 

“Oh, is he not going to ride any 
more?” asked Miss Susan. ‘‘ How 
wise 

“Very,” said Maire, drily. “In fact, if 
you can only persuade him of the extreme 
wisdom of it I’m sure the hunt will be 
glad to give you both a testimonial.” 

Mr. de Bohune came into earshot as 
she spoke. 

““ Narrow shave that,” he called, airily. 
“Don’t know when I’ve had a narrower. 
Lots of fellows would have funked the 
place, but when I mean to go across 
country I go. I stand no nonsense, I 
can tell you!” 

Dilys, struggling with laughter, glanced 
after the chestnut’s retreating form. 

“ She’ll jump back on to the road and 
some one coming along it will catch her,”’ 
said Albert, airily. ‘‘ Shouldn’t like my 
mother to see her though—frighten her 
into a fit; she knows my character too 
well. Hullo, Lil, Gus, go back and tell 
someone to stop that brute.” 

““T won't,” said the youngest Miss de 
Bohune. “I should have to trot, and it 
would give me a stitch in my side.” 

“Ma said you weren’t to get a stitch 
in your side any more; she said ladies 
didn’t do it,” retorted her elder sister, 
giggling. “‘‘I’ll go, Albert.” 

She hauled the shire-horse round and 
smote him with her cavalry whip—a 
quite unnecessary act since, like most 
underbred specimens of his race, a head- 
long and earth-shaking charge was 
always dear to his heart. 

“ Aren’t they priceless specimens—all 
three ?’’ murmured Maire, driving on 
round a sharp corner where the thorn 
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hedge masked what lay ahead. “ There, 
now—there’s the meet,’ she added. 

Noreen, whose excitement had made 
her about as comfortable an inmate of a 
trap as a brace of setter-pups with an 
hereditary dispute to settle, turned her 
gaze from contemplation of Mr. de 
Bohune and looked eagerly ahead. 

Kyleawn Cross was typical of a 
hundred others of its kind, a meeting of 
four wet roads fenced by tall bramble- 
wreathed banks under the foot of which 
little murmuring runnels of water ran 
unseen through emerald margins of 
grass. 

On the left-hand side the land humped 
itself into a steep ridge that showed 
sharply against the sky, a ridge dotted 
with small fir-trees and dark with age-old 
gorse ; on the right it lay flat, green, and 
misty, scored across and across with the 
crooked lines of many a bare bank. 

“We ought to find there in Kyleawn 
Hill,” said Maire, nodding at the ridge. 
This speech being Greek to Noreen she 
ignored it. She was trembling with 
excitement, and her first glimpse of 
hounds grouped on a grassy space at the 
cross-roads would have finally reduced 
her to insanity if the sight of Kerry’s 
black mare had not acted as a corrective. 
Having dreamt all night of the arching 
crest and raven black mane, the sweeping 
tail and spindle-shanks for which her 
soul still pined, she was appalled by 
the wide-hipped, hogged, Roman-nosed 
matron which Maire indicated as her 
mount. 

“That !’’ she cried in unveiled dis- 
may. “ Oh, but that’s not at all what I 
expected. It’s not even pretty! Why 
hasn’t it a red lining to its nose ? Why 
are its ankles so thick ? Why has it no 
mane? What made its tail so short ? 
I call that a horrid horse! Don’t you, 
auntie ? 

“It’s very high. I don’t see how you 
can possibly expect to fall off an animal 
like that and not be injured—perhaps 
maimed for life,’ said Miss Susan, 
miserably. ‘‘I don’t like its expression 
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either. I think it seems very sullen, 
and—oh, look at the wicked way it’s 
opening its mouth like a crocodile at 
that other horse! What a dreadful 
creature !”’ 

The dreadful creature desisted from 
the angry-cat grimace by which she had 
sought to express her derision of a stable- 
companion, and rolled a wise eye at Miss 
Susan and her master, who was still on 
foot strolled over to the trap. 

“Come and look at the hounds, Miss 
O’Corra,” he suggested, smiling at 
Noreen. 

“Thank you, Mr. Kinnane, I see quite 
enough of them from here,” retorted 
Miss O’Corra, senior, frigidly, adding, 
“ They’re even larger than I feared! 
Really, Noreen, I must beg you not to 
go near them.” 

Noreen was not listening. 

Remembering the deer-cart, she was 
looking about for a similar conveyance 
out of which the fox—or foxes—might 
be expected to appear. 

To judge by her one view of a fox ina 
cage at the Zoo, it seemed unlikely that 
a single specimen would do much before 
such a galaxy of large dogs. Presumably 
half-a-dozen would be enlarged, twenty 
perhaps. She wished she knewa little more. 

Kerry, warding off with his crop the 
sea of tan-coloured heads that closed 
round her, duly pointed out the 
champions, Ranter who had won at 
Clonmel, Ferryman the sire of the best 
puppy they had yet bred, old Councillor 
whose word was worth more than any 
other three hounds in the pack. 

Noreen, though secretly oppressed by 
a fear that she would never remember 
which was which, swelled with the pride 
of ownership as she listened. 

Dan Kelly, the first whip, and his 
underling Tomsy, were staring at her with 
quite undisguised interest. She was a 
personage—she, little Noreen O’Corra, 
who a month ago had held it a treat to 
go to a matinée! 

Thinking of the ecstasies of existence 
as revealed during those few moments 
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in Meath when Daffodil was moved to 
follow hounds she could have screamed 
from pure glee. 

“Come along and get up,” said Maire, 
taking her by the elbow. “ And look 
here, if you find yourself in any difficulty 
and I’m not near, look about for a farmer 
in a cricket cap on a grey filly, Pat Keeffe 
Laragh’s his name. He'll help you. 
Mind yourself among these horses.” 

The road had gradually become a con- 
glomerated mass of led horses, ass-butts, 
small boys and pedestrians. 

‘* All come to see you, my dear,” said 
Miss Clerans. ‘‘ Here, get up on the 
back of this trap. That’s it. Now, 
Mick, bring Black Bee over here.” 

Noreen, feeling all at once furiously 
shy, heard herself described as “a 
shmall little whipster but with a nate 
face on her” by a member of the sea of 
humanity through which Kerry’s mare 
was being piloted. 

Maire looked critically at Noreen when 
the task of settling her in her saddle was 
complete. Even in the old skirt and 
covert coat the child had “ beginner” 
written large all over her. Her hair was 
already coming down, her stock resembled 
a tablecloth before it goesinto the mangle, 
and her hat inclined resolutely to the left. 
She was, however, blissfully unaware of 
these shortcomings and as entirely happy 
as it is in human nature to be, and Miss 
Clerans chuckled inwardly as_ she 
introduced Psyche’s father, old Sir Hussey 
Cennit, who hunted the country to the 
East of Kylecorra, and who had long 
since put fear in every man, woman, 
and child within a radius of sixty miles. 

Noreen, undeterred by his blighting 
eye, let Bee snuggle up to his flea-bitten 
grey and at once began to talk to him. 

“Your horse has got no mane either, 
and thick legs, too,” she said, surveying 
a former prize-winner at Dublin with 
frank disapproval. ‘‘ Was it born with- 
out a mane?” 

Sir Hussey stared 

“ Born without—what the dickens do 
you mean?” he demanded. 
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“T thought it might be a Manx horse 
perhaps,” said Miss O’Corra in an 
explanatory tone. “‘ My aunt bought a 
cat once and it had no tail, and the man 
said it was a Manx cat, but it turned out 
afterwards it was a motor-car—I mean 
that cut off its tail, and auntie said she 
had been grossly deceived. 

Sir Hussey looked about for a way of 
escape. 

“T wish you’d tell me about your 
hounds,” persisted Noreen. “‘ You bring 
the foxes to the meet in a cart, don’t 
you? Are they hard to catch? I'll 
have to read up about these things now.” 

“T should certainly advise you to,” 
growled the M.F.H. He tried to urge the 
grey through a two-inch gap between 
Miss de Bohune’s cart-cob and an 
ass-butt, and the cob promptly let fly 
at him. 

“Oh, my gracious !”’ giggled Augusta. 
“T wonder what made Crusader do that 
now ? It’s well he didn’t hit you.” 

“You shouldn’t have pushed against 
it, Sir Hussey. Daffodil always humps 
up that end of itself when it’s pushed 
against,” said Noreen in a tone of 
admonishment. 

“Take that infernal donkey-cart out 
of my way, can’t you!” 
outraged Sir Hussey, growing purple. 

“Of all the damned women!” he | 
added in a vengeful undertone. The 
damned woman pursued him through 
the crowd placidly unconscious of offence. 

“Why has everybody begun to 
move ?”’ Miss O’Corra enquired. 

“Hounds are going on. We draw 
Kyleawn Hill first.” The interpolation 
came from Maire who, a pace to the 
rear, was delightfully drinking in the | 
conversation between Noreen and the | 
Holy Terror. 

Noreen’s face fell. 

“Oh, but I can’t draw ! 
—even outlines,” she said, plaintively. 
“And surely all these people aren’t 
going to do only that ? Couldn’t they | 
put off their sketching till another day ? 
It seems such waste of time!” 
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Sir Hussey brayed again. 

“Good Heavens girl, they’re going to 
look for a fox!” he said. 

“Oh, where? Up a tree? But— 
but—I thought you brought a fox in a 
cart and let it out ? Did it go into the 
wood after they let it out of the cart ? 
Did it, Maire?” 

“Take her home!” said Sir Hussey, 
briefly, and forthwith pushed ahead to 
tell those he met that poor Michael’s 
cousin was not “ all there.” 

His place was taken by Albert de 
Bohune on his long-suffering chestnut. 

“Stiff country this—very stiff,” he 
began, airily. “If hounds run, don’t 
follow me; doesn’t do for any woman 
to follow me.” 

“T suppose she’d be in the way when 
you were getting up,”’ said Noreen in a 
sympathetic tone. ‘‘Do you fall off 
often? I fell off Daffodil twice in one 
day. Once he skidded and once the 
saddle simply wasn’t there when I sat 
on it, and I fell on to a telegraph boy 
instead.” 

Mr. de Bohune sniffed. 

“ T take it you haven’t hunted much,” 
he drawled, dropping back and letting 
Noreen precede him through a gap in 
the high bank on the left of the road. 

Beyond the gap a lane rose steeply— 
a lane such as Noreen had never seen 
before. Its floor was seamed with 
runnels and strewn with boulders and 
brown with large slabs of naked rock, 
and its banks, tall, mossy, gorse-covered, 
pressed so close on the traveller that he 
hesitated to breathe lest the extra 
distension should make him stick. The 
horses scrambled up it in Indian file, 
snorting, lifting hind-legs high over some 
extra large rocks, or shutting an eye and 
laying back an ear as the gorse raked at 
their heads. 


Nothing could be seen but the pearl 
grey sky overhead and the back and 


hind quarters of one’s predecessor. To 
Noreen the ascent was far from blissful. 
Her stirrup early slipped off her foot, 
and the saddle felt, as she put it to 
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herself, ‘‘ not there.’ She signified her 
pleasure at reaching the top by dropping 
her reins and beginning to do up her 
back hair. 

Bee, finding her head free, set to work 
to devour grass as if food had for years 
past been denied her. 

Noreen’s reins pattered down on to 
the moss—a trifle of which she remained 
unconscious until Mr. de Bohune, urged 
thereto by Augusta, pointed the fact out. 
Then Maire appeared and led the way 
through a gap into a high pale field that 
seemed unnaturally close to the sky. 

Noreen, looking about, realized that 
they were on top of the ridge. She could 
see the cross-roads far below, deserted 
now except for a few traps, and looking 
like pale ribbons on a wide green map. 

““ Where are the hounds ? ”’ she asked. 

Maire pointed right-handed over a low 
dry-stone wall into a wilderness of gorse 
interspersed with stunted fir trees. It 
took Miss O’Corra a second to find even 
Kerry Kinnane in this wilderness, and 
he was not unnaturally incensed. 

“ But how stupid to let the fox go in 
there!’ she said. ““‘ Such a place! He 
should have been let out in a green field.” 

The inner meaning of this speech was 
lost on Maire. 

“If the hounds barked even they 
might frighten it out,’ continued 
Noreen. “ But it probably won’t mind 
Mr. Kinnane cracking his whip and 
making those funny noises. What are 
you looking at, Maire ? ”’ 

“T’m looking at Harry Smithson— 
that nice chubby boy I introduced you to 
ten minutes ago at the meet,” answered 
Miss Clerans. “‘ He doesn’t know a horse 
from a cow ; never had been on one until 
he came to Kylecorra three weeks ago, 
and now I see he has fallen into the hands 
of the Philistines. Cassidy has his eye on 
him. Cassidy is going to sell him that 
shanbui of his. What a shame, when he 
knows that the infant can scarcely stick 
to a rocking horse! I shall warn him 
against the shanbui, but he won’t listen. 
Things of his age never do. His brother 
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officers call him the Smithereen. He'll 
be one if he buys that pony—or rather 
a handful of smithereens—as I shall tell 
him, silly baby!”’ 

Noreen, conscious of that fellow-feeling 
which it is alleged “‘ makes the whole 
world kin,”’ transferred her attention to 
the gentleman in question, a fair youth 
of low stature whose whole expression 
suggested poignant doubts as to how 
long the angular bay hireling between his 
knees would remain there. His pink 
coat was obviously very new, and so 
were his boots. A gigantic hunting 
crop filled him with mingled pride and 
despair. 

Beside him, measuring his turned-in 
toes and flopping knees, rode Cassidy, 
one of the lesser lights among the licensed 
horse-copers of Kylecorra. 

His mount was a dun mare a little over 
the polo-standard in height, but other- 
wise very near the picture of a polo-pony 
perfection. 

Cassidy as yet had said nothing. He 
was merely riding where Mr. Smithson 
could not but observe the mare’s many 
good points. 

To Mr. Smithson all horses were much 
the same. They might differ in colour, 
but each one did something which 
resulted in his finding himself, in- 
explicably, upon the ground. 

He had indeed discovered that the 
reins were not a satisfactory anchor 
during emergencies, and that animals 
who, with other people on their backs, 
proceeded smoothly like well-conducted 
trains along specified routes, indulged, 
when once he mounted them, in antics 
that would have disgraced a South 
American earthquake ; but beyond this 
his knowledge did not go. To-day, 
though his third day on the Kylecorra 
hireling, was only the sixth occasion on 
which he had sat in, or rather on, a 
saddle. He had not even had Noreen’s 
dozen lessons. 

““ Now mark these proceedings,’’ said 
Miss Clerans. “I'd bet a fiver Cassidy 
jumps that bank down there, and then 
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the Smithereen will follow suit. 
what did I tell you ? ” 

Mr. Cassidy had indeed taken the 
shanbui short by the head and was 
contemplating the bank meditatively. 
It was an inconsequent bank that ran 
half across the field without rhyme or 
reason and began and ended in a cattle 
gap. No adequate excuse for jumping 
it except in a school could be conceived. 
It was not even very nice to jump, being 
tall, and rather hollow-faced, and 
decidedly straight. Most horses would, 
in cold blood, have refused it uncon- 
ditionally, and certainly Mr. Cassidy’s 
present mount would have had she not 
been what she was. 

The shanbui, known locally as “ that 
dirty brute of Cassidy’s,’’ belonged to a 
type of which most people have had at 
least one doleful experience. She was of 
a superhuman cunning and contrary 
beyond belief. 

There was not one thing that she could 
be relied upon to do—except eat. On 
occasions she possessed a mouth of silk 
and the manners of an ambassador ; 
would gallop all day ; would go up to 
her fences as if it was a manger ; would 
behave in every way like a paragon 
bound in golden horse-hide. On others 
she bored like a bull, bucked until her 
tackle burst, bolted, shied, refused to 
jump a sod of turf, lay down un- 
expectedly, slid into gripes and squatted 
there, or even refused to move at all. 
She never fell, being altogether too cute 
to hurt herself. 

But her most diabolic gift was her 
capacity for realizing the fact that 
Cassidy wanted to sell her. With a 
stranger on her back she was perfection. 
Newcomers to Kylecorra were wont to 
try her, and having tried, to laugh advice 
to scorn, and Cassidy had already sold } 
her eight times—once for as much as ] 
fifty pounds and once for as little as 
twenty-five. She always returned to 
him at the end of the month, and her 
purchaser generally felt he had made a | 
good bargain in only losing fifteen pounds | 
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on her—fifteen or as near to it as he could 
get being Mr. Cassidy’s high-tide mark 
in these deals. On this occasion the 
shanbui, as well aware as her master 
what was toward, trotted up to the 
inconsequent bank, with a slack rein, 
collected herself beautifully, hopped on 
top like a bird, and was off again like a 
deer—as finished and pretty a perform- 
ance as a prospective buyer could have 
hoped to see. 

The Smithson was not a prospective 
buyer—at least so he fondly imagined 
when he put the hireling at the bank. 
He thought he was merely having “a 
little practice.’ 

It was as well to jump when one could 
in order to become acclimatized. 


Accordingly he chucked at the hireling, 
and that unhappy beast, knowing the 
nature of those who hire, decided that 
to refuse would only mean being kicked 
and smacked and jobbed in the mouth, 
so that it was better to make the best 
of a bad job. 


He came at the bank at his own chosen 
pace, rather fast, thenrose at it out of 
his stride, and Harry Smithson, according 
to his wont, slid helplessly backwards 
over the cantle of the saddle and travelled 
along the hireling’s well-defined spine- 
bone until he reached the tail, where he 
abandoned both hope and the effort not 
to fall off, and thudded to earth like an 
apple in autumn. 
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A close observer might have noticed 
that Mr. Cassidy made no effort to stop 
the hireling, but the Smithereen was not 
in a position to be a close observer. For 
one thing he had the bank between him 
and the theatre of operations. For 
another he was wondering passionately, 
first, why these things didn’t happen 
to other men—Kerry Kinnane, for 
instance, or the D.I.; and secondly, 
how his crop, no matter how he held it, 
always managed to get under him when 
he fell and prod him with its horny 
crook. 

As he got up, pondering darkly 
on these mysteries, the shanbui landed 
beside him, and Mr. Cassidy’s sym- 
pathetic brogue proffered the information 
that his horse had gone west on to the 
bog and was apt to be there for the next 
three hours, and that hounds were after 
throwing a couple of bawls within in the 
covert, and indeed his honour had a 
right to try the pony until he’d see the 
way she'd go. 

“What did I tell you?” said Maire 
in the voice of an oracle. ‘ The 
Smithereen’s going to have a ride—the 
Smithereen is a lost man! And the 
worst of it is he won't believe me if I 
warn him. He won't believe any 
one but the shanbui. She’ll not give 
herself away until after Cassidy has 
cashed the cheque. She never does, the 
brute !” 


(To be continued.) 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No.9—BERKSHIRE 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


THE sporting record of the county of 
Berkshire may be said to date back at 
least eighteen hundred years, at which 
remote period the Romans, who brought 
with them so many new ideas and to 
whom we doubtless owe much of our love 
of sport, introduced those stirring and 
sensational diversions of the arena. Just 
beyond the Berkshire border on the 
Hampshire side are still to be seen the 
massive walls of the ancient city of 
Silchester, or as it was known to its 
founders, Calleva Attrebatum. But on 
this side of the county boundary, outside 
the eastern entrance to the city, stood 
the amphitheatre where the Roman sports 
were held. Its remains are still clearly 
to be traced despite the fact that timber 


trees flourish and wild roses shed their 
fragrance over the very place where 
Roman “ society ’’ once sat and watched 
the baiting of animals, the fighting of 
game-cocks, and more than that—the 
bloody contests between gladiators in 
the arena down below. Cows now browse 
contentedly, and mushrooms grow on the 
spot that was once soaked with the blood 
of criminals and captives who, as the 
historian tells us, were “saved up” 
until, on some fine afternoon when the 
Roman nobles and their friends were in 
need of diversion, they were 
“Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 
The bones and spurs of game-cocks 
have been discovered on the spot together 
with many other relics which go to prove 
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that every sport of the strenuous kind 
indulged in by the invaders in their own 
country came with them over here. 
When they left it is to be presumed that 
their gladiatorial contests went with 
them too, though quite probably it was 
these stern conflicts in the arena that 
first gave rise to the inauguration of 
prize-fighting and wrestling later on. 

Mention should be made of sports 
of a much higher, if extravagant, 
character once pursued in Court circles 
at Windsor. Encouraged by the example 
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the expense being justified by the 
contention that ‘this receptacle for 
military men gave continual occasion 
for the exercise of arms and afforded the 
young nobility an opportunity of learning 
by the way of pastime all the requisites 
of a soldier.”” Pastime ofa very different 
and less useful nature was instituted at 
Windsor in the sixteenth century, for 
Hall tells us that “on Sonday at night 
the fifteenth of June, 1523, in the great 
halle at Wyndsore, the emperor Maxi- 
milian and Henry VIII. being present, 


THE BERKS AND BUCKS STAGHOUNDS AT ASCOTT PLACE 
Photograph by C. E. Mav, Readwng 


of Roger de Mortimer, who in the eighth 
year of Edward I. established his round 
table at Kenilworth for the encourage- 
ment of military pastimes, Edward III. 
erected a table of the same kind at 
Windsor, but upon a much more 
extensive scale. Strutt tells us that this 
table was no less than 200 feet in 
diameter, and that at first the weekly 
expense of its maintenance amounted 
to £100. Later on “on account of the 
large sums of money required for the 
prosecution of the war with France” 
this sum was reduced to £20 per week, 


was a disguisiyng or play; the effect of 
it was, that there was a proud horse 
which would not be tamed nor bridled ; 
but Amitie sent Prudence and Policie 
which tamed him, and Force and 
Puissance bridled him. This horse was 
meant by the Frenche kyng (?.e., was 
meant to represent the French king) and 
Amitie by the kynge of England, and 
the emperor and the other persons were 
their counsail and power.” A strange 
performance, truly, but perhaps not 
much more curious or foolish than some 
of the performances of the present day 
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in which live animals play a part of some 
description. 

Of field sports proper—racing, hunting, 
shooting, angling, and so on—Berkshire 
has always been able to offer, and still 
offers, a great variety, and the many 
memorials scattered allover the county go 
to shew that these recreations have played 
a byno means unimportant part in turning 
out those men of energy and valour upon 
whom the very existence of a nation like 
our own so largely depends. For a 
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likes a good gallop in the open, or plenty 
of jumping, or mere pottering about in 
lanes and coverts, can take his or her 
choice without much trouble and obtain 
just what is wanted. 

It hardly seems thirteen years since 
the Royal Buckhounds were abolished, 
but it was when that time-honoured 
institution passed away that the Berks 
and Bucks Farmers’ Staghounds were 
founded, the hunt taking over the 
territory previously hunted by the Royal 


OUT WITH THE ETON COLLEGE BEAGLES 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


sportsman of the active kind is in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred a 
man as well—a man in every sense of 
that small but much-meaning word. 
And Berkshire men, thanks largely to 
the good influence of the sports they 
follow, have always held their own. 

As a hunting county Berkshire can 
boast of some of the best as of some of 
the worst country in the South of 
England. It certainly possesses infinite 
variety, so that the man or woman who 


pack. Previous to this, the Berks and 
Bucks had been a harrier pack, but this 
was now abolished in favour of the 
higher game. Kennelled at Binfield, the 
pack extends its operations over the 
eastern part of the county, coming nearly 
as far west as Reading, while it goes well 
into Buckinghamshire on the north and 
into Surrey on the south-east. In the 
same portion of the county two packs 
of foxhounds, the Garth and the South 
Berks, have their territory, the former, 
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whose domains are very extensive, taking 
in also parts of Hampshire and Surrey, 
while the latter goes across the river into 
Oxfordshire. 

Though originally, as it is to-day, a 
pack properly belonging to Berkshire, 
the associations of the Garth have been 
very much connected with the adjoining 
county of Hampshire. It was the famous 
Mr. Ellis St. John of Finchampstead who 
founded the pack in the latter years of 
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hunting hare in Windsor Forest, and 
then later hunted buck at Overton.’ 
We know, however, that eventually 
Mr. St. John gave up hare altogether 
and took to fox, and as Master of the 
pack which eventually came to be known 
as ‘‘ Mr. Garth’s’”’ he hunted, from 1810 
to 1817, all over that country which is 
still in possession of the Garth Hunt. 
It was at this period that what may be 
called the Hampshire period of the pack 


H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN WITH MR. GOSLING, MASTER OF THE GARTH 


Photograph by C. E. May, Reading 


the eighteenth century, or at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth. Mr. St. John 
originally kept harriers, and it appears, 
according to “‘ (Reminiscences of 
Sport in Hampshire, p. 35), that up to 
1790—the year in which the Garth 
claims to have been founded—or possibly 
later, he still had a pack of that 
description. Whether he had foxhounds 
as well it is hard to say, but in the 
Sporting Magazine of 1793 it is stated 
that “‘ Mr. St. John began his season 


began, for it was now taken over by 
Sir John Cope of Bramshill, who really 
refounded it and hunted the country 
until 1850. It was then that Mr. Wheble 
became Master for a time, but two year. 
later Mr. T. C. Garth, of Haynes Hill, 
near Reading, began his reign of exactly 
half a century. When he resigned in 
1902 the kennels were removed to 
Waltham St. Lawrence, where Mr. R. H. 
Gosling, the present Master, resides 
The Garth possesses both good country 
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and bad, that on the Berkshire side being 
easily the better. There is a large 
proportion of moorland, which provides 
very difficult hunting from hounds’ point 
of view, but there is also a good deal of 
grass and some arable, while coverts of 
all kinds are to be met with. The man 
or woman who hunts with this pack 
must have a horse that can jump, for in 
nearly all parts of the country hedge and 
ditch work abounds, and there is a good 
deal of water as well. 
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a bank and ditch country, but for a 
horse it is considered far more trying. 
For in this part of Berkshire many hills 
are encountered, and when hounds really 
get going, it takes one of the best to live 
with them. There is also much stiff 
land, and the woodlands are invariably 
deep after the first part of the season, 
and sometimes from the very start. 
There are, perhaps, more trying countries 
than that of the South Berks to be 
found, but the man who has in his 
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MEET OF THE GARTH AT SIR ANTHONY COPE’S, BRAMSHILL 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


As things go, the South Berks is a 
comparatively modern pack, for it owes 
its origin to Sir John Cope’s action in 
1843, when he gave up to Mr. Mortimer 
Thoyts part of his extensive country. 
Between this time and 1887 there were 
many changes in the hunt boundaries, 
and the country now hunted by the 
South Berks has only existed since the 
year last mentioned. Like that of the 
Garth, this may be described as mainly 


stable the horse who can one day travel 
fleet of foot over the turfy downs and 
another flounder along over holding 
fallow and through sludgy covert without 
doing himself to death may consider he 
has a treasure indeed. Properly speaking, 
of course, you want horses of an entirely 
different stamp if you are to hunt much 
with the South Berks—for the light 
country a thoroughbred or something 
very like it, and for the heavier going 
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south of Reading a beast of sinew and 
muscle and sturdy bone, but one that 
can jump withal. One might almost 
add that a horse that can swim well with 
a good load on his back would be most 
eminently desirable on certain days on 
the south side of the country, for when 
the floods of Thames and Kennet and 
Loddon are out, there are miles and 
miles of country under water. As for 
scent, the southern portion of the 
country is invariably the better, though 
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—for among its long list of Masters the 
pack can reckon no less famous person- 
ages that John Warde and “‘ Gentleman” 
Smith—the Craven has every right to 
be considered a pack of fame, though by 
reason of the nature of its country it 
could never rise to a great reputation 
from the hunting point of view. There 
are downs, a broad belt of London clay 
that is largely grass, a good deal of 
plough, mostly of the light description, 
some woodland, and many nice little 


THE GARTH AT FARLEY CASTLE 


Photograph by C. E. May, Reading 


on the hills hounds often run well after 
rain, when you may with luck get down 
into your saddle for half an hour at a 
stretch. But it may be said of the whole 
country that hounds usually have to 
work hard for their fox, especially on the 
chilly flint of the uplands and in the 
thick woodlands that abound in other 
parts. 

A venerable antiquity is claimed by 
the Craven, whose origin dates back 
beyond the middle of the eighteenth 
century. For this reason, and for others 


bits of gorse whose foxes often provide 
the best and the fastest of gallops. But 
on the whole this is a_ cold-scenting 
country, and it has at least two other 
drawbacks—one unavoidable, the other, 
to be avoided only with the greatest 
difficulty in too many places. The first 
of these is flints, which the energetic 
stone-pickers of generations have failed 
to keep under, and the second is wire, 
which everyone would like to see better 
marked if it is really so necessary to 
have it. The jumping is not anywhere 
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considerable, but there are throughout 
a large part of the country many 
banks, some of which, being rotten, 
are more treacherous and less easy 
than they appear. On the downs, of 
course, there is very little in the way 
of fences—an occasional “ stake-and- 
bound” being the most formidable 
obstacle to be met with—but a fast 
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taking place in 1830. With few 
exceptions this is an excellent country 
for scent, and in few of our southern 
counties can hounds be seen to better 
advantage. There are plenty of foxes, 
and they are mostly good ones, but with 
such a pack and with such fine hunting 
conditions as generally prevail, they 
must go for dear life if they are to 


EVELYN, COUNTESS OF CRAVEN, MASTER OF THE COUNTESS OF CRAVEN’S FOXHOUNDS 
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horse is needed here just as a clever one 
is wanted in the bank country. 

Last, but not least—in fact, it is the 
pick of the four county packs—comes 
the Old Berkshire, whose territory, 
though still considerable, is very much 
smaller than it was. For originally, 
from about the year 1760, the Old Berks 
hunted also the country now in the 
possession of the V.W.H., the division 


get away. As shewing what can be done 
here—and it may not be the greatest of 
all examples—it may be remarked that 
Treadwell, who made his name as a 
huntsman with the Quorn, killed here in 
the early ‘eighties no fewer than fifty- 
seven brace of foxes in a season, and 
hunting no more than three days a week ! 
For the most part the Old Berkshire 
country consists of grass, some of it 
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pretty wet at times and wanting a strong- 
legged horse to cope with it: but the 
cream of the country is to be found in 
what is known as the Berkshire Vale, 
which is the better of the two vales 
formed respectively by the Thames and 
its tributary, the Ock. It is the latter 
which has the greater reputation and a 
beautiful stretch it is to the eye of the 
hunting man, sloping down from the 
heights on which the great White Horse 
stands out in clear relief, and merging 
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and most ancient Britons that ever trod 
that grassy sward. Not far away, at 
Kingston Lisle, is the Blowing Stone—a 
famous rendezvous for hounds—which is 
pierced with holes that can be blown 
through, so it is said, to be heard at 
Faringdon, a full six miles away. A little 
to the westward of these ancient monu- 
ments is the cave of Wayland Smith— 
“the invisible smith ”’ who shod horses 
for sixpence apiece but only on the 
condition that after tying up your steed 


JUDGING HUNTERS, EAST BERKS HORSE SHOW 


Photograph by Eastman & Sons, Mcilenhead 


away down to and alongside the river. 
This is a romantic as well as a sporting 
bit of country, where legend and tradition 
are still held dear in spite of the roar and 
tumult of the ‘iron horse’’ which so 
frequently rattles through on its hurrying 
way. The other horse—the white, im- 
passive monster on the hillside—is said 
to have been originally carved out in 
commemoration of one of King Alfred’s 
victories over the Danes a thousand years 
ago, but some declare the image to be 
much less modern than that, and would 
attribute it to the handiwork of the first 


and laying your money down, you went 
away until the job was done. 

Although there are not now so many 
race-courses in Berkshire as was formerly 
the case, the county occupies a high 
position on account of Ascot and 
Newbury being included within its 
limits. Meetings are also held regularly 
at Windsor, where, however, the pro- 
grammes are arranged on more modest 
lines; and in the steeplechasing 
department there are several gatherings 
yearly at Hawthorn Hill, near Bracknell. 
Old Racing Calendars contain records of 
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meetings held at Abingdon, Hungerford, 
Reading, and Lambourn, but the three 
former all dropped out of the fixture list 
some forty years ago. 

It is through Ascot, of course, that 
Berkshire is famous the whole world 
over, and next to the Derby the event 
most coveted by owners of thoroughbreds 
is the Gold Cup. Our French friends, in 
particular, are specially keen on winning 
this trophy, and although during recent 
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as thoroughly representative of the best 
type of British stayer. 

It would require a volume of consider- 
able dimensions to do justice to the long 
history of the Ascot meeting, and to give 
even a brief description of the various 
thrilling battles that have taken place 
on the famous Heath, so that nothing of 
the kind can be attempted here. Suffice 
it to say, then, that it is the ambition of 
every owner who races for the honour 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION DRIVING UP THE COURSE AT ASCOT 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


years they have not been very successful 
in their attempts to capture it, any 
animal sent over to compete may usually 
be depended upon to provide formidable 
opposition to the home condidates. This 
year, however, there was an exception 
to the rule in that both Briéleur, who 
started favourite, and Orsonville were 
unplaced to Aleppo, Willbrook, and 
Junior, none of whom was regarded 


and glory of winning to have his colours 
carried in some event or other at the 
Royal meeting. Besides the Gold Cup 
there are several rich prizes in the 
programme, while although there are a 
few handicaps, including the popular 
Royal Hunt Cup, Ascot is above the 
reproach of providing selling races, 
this being the only meeting in the 
kingdom to which the statement can 
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be applied. By way of demonstrating 
the importance of the Ascot meeting, 
apart from its fame as the great social 
gathering of the year for the followers 
of racing, the following figures, which 
shew the amount of money disbursed in 
prizes at this year’s meeting, are set 
out :— 
TUESDAY. 

Trial Stakes .. 

Ascot Stakes 

Coventry Stakes .. 

Gold Vase 

Prince of Wales’ Stakes 


60th Triennial Stakes 
Bessborough Stakes 


THURSDAY. 


Rous Memorial Stakes 
Granville Stakes .. 

Ascot Gold Cup . ; 

St. James’s Palace Stakes. . 
New Stakes .. 3 
All-Aged Stakes... 
5lst New Biennial Stakes 


FRIDAY. 
Ascot High-Weight Stakes 
Hardwicke Stakes 
Windsor Castle Stakes 
Wokingham Stakes 
Glst Triennial Stakes .. 
Alexandra Plate .. 
King’s Stand Stakes .. 


Thus, during the four arn over which 


THE RACE FOR THE ROYAL HUNT CUP, ASCOT. 
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LIE-A-BED WINNING 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


WEDNESDAY. 


Visitors’ Handicap 
62nd Triennial Stakes 
Royal Hunt Cup 
Ascot Derby 
Coronation Stakes 
Fern Hill Stakes .. ; 
56th Biennial Stakes .. 


the meeting extended, a sum of £42,000 
was distributed amongst the successful 
competitors, of whom Lord Carnarvon, 
whose seat lies just beyond the Berkshire 
boundary, won the most valuable race, 
the Coronation Stakes, with his filly, 
Wassilissa. 
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Newbury, the latest and in every 
respect the most up-to-date of English 
race meetings, first came into existence 
in 1995, when there was but one fixture. 
Now, however, there are four each year 
under Jockey Club rules, and a similar 
number under National Hunt regula- 
tions. Situated as it is right in the 
midst of innumerable important training 
quarters, Newbury can _ invariably 
command plenty of runners at its 
popular gatherings, and as the course 
is one that calls for the possession of 
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and there is much of it within the county. 
The Kennet, which enters the county 
near Hungerford and joins the Thames 
at Reading, produces some of the finest 
trout in the kingdom. Hungerford and 
Newbury are the chief fishing centres, 
but there is excellent trout fishing to be 
had in the lower reaches as far down as 
Aldermaston, fish up to 3 or 4 lbs. being 
not infrequently taken in the best waters. 
In the Newbury Association water there 
is a 1 lb. limit, and a number of fish up 
to that weight have recently been 


CANTERING PAST THE STANDS AT NEWBURY 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


good stamina, it is usually the stoutest 


animals which win there. As adviser to 
the company, the famous ex-Kingsclere 
trainer, Mr. John Porter, has rendered 
yeoman service. The Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn Cups here are always eagerly 
competed for, and the stakes generally, 
under both codes of rules, are always 
well worth winning. 

To Berkshire angling the whole space 
of this article might easily have been 
devoted, and even then but scant justice 
would have been done to so important a 
subject. Trout-fishing, as having the 
higher claim, must first be dealt with, 


obtained by the Association from Mr. 
Gascoigne Freeman’s fisheries at Brimp- 
ton and Kingsclere, the former of which 
is situated on another good trout stream, 
the Enborne, and the latter on a 
tributary of the same. In the lower 
part of the Kennet trout are not so 
numerous nowadays as of yore, but there 
are good fish still to be found in all the 
weir pools, especially about Reading, 
where specimens up to as much as 
10 Ib. may still be taken. Some years 
ago a trout of 161b. was caught in the 
pool near Messrs. Simmonds’ Brewery 
at Reading, and sent to Her Majesty 
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Queen Victoria at Windsor. A cast of 
this fish may be seen in the Great 
Western Hotel in the former town. 
Mr. Alfred Hurley, who used to live in 
the old mill in Mill Lane, Reading, was 
one of the most successful of trout 
anglers in the district, several heavy fish 
falling to his rod each season. The water 
of Sir Richard Sutton, of Benham Park, 
between Newbury and Reading, is one 
of the best portions of the river in 
private hands, and above Midgham, 
from which point upwards the river is 


later as one gets higher up, the first week 
in June being about the right time for 
it at Hungerford. The photograph of a 
basket of 43} brace, made in 1892 by 
Mr. C. A. Philbrick in what was then 
Mr. B. B. Greene’s water at Midgham 
Marsh, gives a good idea as to what can 
be done on the Kennet by a skilful 
fisherman when the May-fly is up. 

The Lambourn, which rises at the 
place from which it takes its name, is 
another good trout stream, and it also 
contains grayling. The presence of the 


LORD CARNARVON’S STUD-FARM AT HIGHCLERE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


strictly preserved for trout, Mr. Tull has 
excellent water at Thatcham. The 
Hungerford Association, of which the 
late Mr. H. Collins, of Reading, was one 
of the founders, controls the best reaches 
in that district. Mr. W. A. Mount of 
Brimpton, also has some of the best of 
the Enborne water. The largest trout 
of the Kennet above Aldermaston, which 
sometimes run up to 5 lb., are not much 
seen until the May-fly is on, the season 
for which starts about May 18th on 
the lower water, becoming gradually 


latter, however, is not regarded as 
favourable to the trout, and they are 
consequently not encouraged but re- 
moved whenever opportunity offers. 
The best water in the Lambourn is 
controlled by the Lambourn Association, 
whose limit, one believes, is also 1 Ib., 
for the trout here run large, as in the 
Kennet. In the Pang, which is another 
of the Thames tributaries, joining the 
latter at Pangbourne, trout of good size— 
often up to 2lb.—are met with. The 
whole of this stream, with the exception 
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of the Tidmarsh section, now rented by 
the Earl of Cork, is kept in the hands of 
private owners, the best waters including 
those of Dr. Norman Watney, of Brad- 
field, Mr. Benyon, of Englefield Park, 
and Mr. Thornton, of Maiden Hatch, 
Pangbourne. All Mr. Thornton’s best 


fish are taken in two or three large ponds 
fed by the Pang, specimens of 2 to 3 lb. 
in weight being comparatively common 
as against fish of about 1lb. in the 
stream. 

The Ock, which runs through the 
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brown, dark mackerel, red spinner, the 
alder, and the various duns are all good 
in their respective seasons, and towards 
the latter part of the summer hackle flies 
generally are to be preferred to winged. 
On the authority of Dr. W. T. Freeman, 
of Reading, one of the keenest and most 
successful of Berkshire anglers, the 
“summer duck ”’ and Ogden’s ‘‘invicta” 
are to be reckoned among the most 
killing of late-season flies. 

The angler for the so-called ‘‘ coarse ”’ 
fishes may ply his trade all over the 


FISHING ON THE THAMES AT BOURNE END 
Photograph by Eastman & Sons, Maidenhead 


Vale of the White Horse and joins the 
Thames at Abingdon, is yet another 
of the Berkshire chalk streams, and it 
has many tributaries of considerable 
importance from an angling point of 
view. This stream, by the way, in 
common with the Enborne, is one of 
the few in which the crayfish still thrives. 
The Loddon and its tributaries also hold 
some trout. So far as the trout angler 
is concerned, Berkshire is essentially a 
dry-fly district. In its season, of course, 
the May-fly is the most killing of all 
lures of this description, but the March 


county. In the Thames, of course, in 
addition to a few good trout, perch, 
barbel, roach, pike, and chub are to be 
met with, and ali these are also to be 
had in the Loddon and the lower reaches 
of the Kennet. In the latter river, 
however, coarse fish are not permitted 
to exist in such numbers as formerly, a 
state of affairs that is only natural in 
view of the strong interests in the 
preservation of trout. The Kennet pike 
do not run so large as those of the 
Loddon, but occasionally a 20-pounder 
is accounted for—indeed, not many years 
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back a fine specimen of 24 lb. was taken 
at the Weir Mills, in Reading. Fly- 
fishing for chub in the Kennet provides 
excellent sport, fish up to 4 lb. being not 
infrequently taken. Mr. Philbrick of 
Reading tells the writer that he has 
made many a bag of chub between 
20 and 30 1b. in the aggregate, the fish 
usually averaging some 2Ib. apiece. 
Perch, however, are not so plentiful as 
they were, though in the early ‘nineties 
it was quite a usual thing to get a bag of 
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the last being landed with the aid of a 
lantern. Roach run large and sporting 
in the Kennet, fish of over 2b. being 
sometimes taken. The best angling 
stations for coarse fish on the river are 
the Pumping Station, Fobney; the 
Weir Mills, Reading; Burghfield Mill ; 
the Old Paper Mills, Theale ; Tyle Mill 
(now rented by an Association) ; Ufton 
Crossing (a sure place for pike after a 
flood) ; Padworth Mill and Aldermaston 
Mill. 


A NICE BASKET OF KENNET TROUT. 


eight to ten brace of these fish, with an 
average of a pound, and always in good 
condition and excellent on the table. 
Since then disease seems to have wiped 
out most of their number, but there are 
indications that matters are improving 
once again. Barbel are plentiful in all 
the pools of the Kennet, one of the best 
taken in recent years being a fish of 
8} lb. caught at Tyle Mill, and at the 
same place not long ago Mr. Philbrick 
topped a bag of over half a hundred- 
weight with a brace weighing 13]b., 


The Loddon is a deep sluggish river, 
with a muddy bottom. It yields heavy 
pike every year, and a season rarely 
passes in which no fish of 20 1b. weight 


or so is taken. The river is most 
strictly preserved, the principal owners 
along its banks being Mrs. Hargreaves, 
Aborfield Hall; Sir Charles Russell, 
Swallowfield ; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Stratfieldsaye. In the upper part 
of the Duke’s water the coarse fish 
have been cleared and trout intro- 
duced, a fishery having been established 
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at this point. Much excellent pike 
fishing is to be had in the lakes 
which abound in the southern part 
of Berkshire, among the most notable 
being those at Bearwood, Aldermaston 
Park, and Whiteknights Park, Reading, 
in any of which fish from 12 to 20 lb. 
in weight, 2nd sometimes more, abound. 
Mr. Chapman, of the market-place, 
Reading, who with Mr. Eighteen, of 
West Street, in the same town, is one of 
the most successful fishermen in the 
county, took a pike of 27 ib. at Alder- 
maston a few years back, which feat 
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much too wet, while others again, on the 
lighter soils, where the beech is the 
predominant timber tree, are so deficient 
in cover that birds find very little 
attraction in them. The best of the 
pheasant shooting is to be had in the 
southern and eastern parts of the county, 
the latter of course including His Majesty 
the King’s preserves in Windsor Forest. 
Here, as is the case in most other parts 
of the county where pheasants are 
possible, the bulk of the shooting is 
provided by hand-reared birds, which, 
however, owing to the presence of so 


INTERNATIONAL FISHING AT HENLEY, VIEW ABOVE HAMBLEDEN LOCK 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


must constitute something like a record 
for the county. It was at Aldermaston, 
too, that some remarkable specimens of 
king carp were recently taken from the 
big lake when it was cleaned out, more 
than one of the fish touching the scale 
at 20 lb. 

In the matter of shooting Berkshire 
may claim to be a good all-round sporting 
county, for it can offer great variety in 
this direction. Wild pheasants do very 
well in some of its coverts, others are 


much flat country, do not always get 
up so high as some would like to see 


them. It may be said, in fact, that in 
comparatively few of the Berkshire 
coverts are really tall birds met with, 
and this remark, of course, applies 
equally to both wild and hand-reared 
birds. 

No part of the county, perhaps, can 
compare with Hampshire in the matter 
of partridge shooting, but none the less 
there are many thousands of acres of 
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good partridge ground in the western 
and north-western districts. Perhaps 
the best partridge shooting in Berkshire 
is to be obtained in that area which is 
enclosed by the road from Reading to 
Wantage, thence to Lambourn and 
Newbury, and back again to the chief 
town by the Bath Road. This district 
contains a good deal of downland which 
is not productive of anything much 
beyond hares and rabbits, but it also 
comprises a large tract of country under 
active cultivation and it is there, of 
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fewer throughout the county than before 
that measure was enacted. In populous 
districts and where the agricultural 
holdings are small, as in most parts of 
South and East Berkshire, hares have 
but little chance nowadays, besides which 
those parts of the county were never so 
well adapted to them as the more open 
country to be found further west. 

For wildfowl, owing to its being a well- 
watered county and possessed of many 
lakes of good size, Berkshire holds out 
many attractions. Wild duck do not 
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course, that the partridge mostly thrives. 
There is also some good partridge ground 
between Abingdon and Faringdon, where 
in a dry season the birds do well, for 
hereabouts soil of the wet and heavy 
description is to be met with. This is 
also one of the chief districts for hares, 
for which Berkshire may be said to be 
still one of the best of the southern 
counties. Except in the south-eastern 
and eastern part of the county the 
Ground Game Act has not reduced the 
numbers of this sporting creature to a 
serious extent, though hares are probably 


breed so extensively, of course, as in 
former times, but the number of birds 
so produced is still considerable, and 
there are many private waters where 
wildfowl of every description can nest 


without fear of disturbance. Of recent 
years, too, the custom of rearing wild 
duck by hand has come very largely into 
favour, and the sport afforded by wild 
birds is in this way added to just in the 
same manner as with pheasants. At 
Aldermaston Park, near Reading, the 
remains of an old duck decoy are still 
to be seen. 
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Snipe are to be found in _ fair 
frequency throughout the marshes ad- 
jacent to the Kennet and the Loddon 
and most of the smaller tributaries of the 
Thames, and one is glad to be able to 
state that this much coveted bird still 
breeds to some extent throughout the 
county, though not perhaps quite so 
freely as of yore. Woodcock, too, nest 
in many of the coverts in the southern 
part of Berkshire, and there is in most 
seasons a fair sprinkling of the birds, 
though double figure bags are but rarely 
obtained. 

In its wooded parts Berkshire is 
certainly one of the most attractive of 
counties to birds and wild life generally. 
You may meet with twenty or thirty 
different species in the course of a walk 
on a summer’s afternoon, including such 
somewhat shy individuals as the lesser- 
spotted woodpecker, the nuthatch, the 
wryneck, and the blackcap. These last 
three species have, in fact, been seen 
of late actually within the Borough 
of Reading, and on any night in 
early summer you may still hear the 
nightingale singing within the town 
boundaries, even if it no longer nests 
there, as it did, in the writer’s garden, 
only a few years back. To many private 
waters in the county the great crested 
grebe, which not so long ago was regarded 
as a rarity, has returned and now nests 
every year— within a hundred yards of 
where these words are written two pairs 
of these handsome birds have made 
their home this year, and in one case 
reared a family with success. Otters, in 
spite of the strong fishing interest in the 
county, are met with at times—one was 
seen a few weeks back on a lake which 
runs right up to the town boundary of 
Reading, and a year or two ago a pair 
were to be seen frequently disporting 
themselves in the Kennet where that 
river runs alongside the gasworks in the 
very heart of the town! Berkshire, by 
the way, has no otterhounds of its own, 
but the Bucks pack comes sometimes 
to hunt the valley of the Kennet and 
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other tributaries of the Thames. In 
years gone by Mr. Courtenay Tracy’s 
pack has also hunted the Reading and 
Newbury districts. 

In a county which, like Berkshire, is 
bounded for a great part of its length 
by the most important river in the 
kingdom, and which is otherwise so well 
watered, rowing is naturally a sport of 
considerable prominence, and boating in 
all its phases is indulged in wherever the 
opportunity offers. Every Berkshire 
town, big or little, that lies on the river 
has its regatta each summer, and many 
of the more important places, such as 
Maidenhead and _ Reading, arrange 
ambitious programmes of one kind and 
another every year. The river caters 
for every class, and there is just as much 
enthusiasm shewn at a working men’s 
carnival as at any of the more fashionable 
affairs to which society condescends to 
extend its patronage. 

Upon Henley Regatta, the most im- 
portant function of its kind in the 
kingdom, Oxfordshire has the first claim, 
for the town actually lies within that 
county. Buckinghamshire, too, has an 
important share, but it would be 
impossible on an occasion like the present 
to ignore the part that Berkshire plays 
in this great annual carnival. In every 
race, of course, one of the competing 
crews must be in Berkshire water—the 
two “stations,” in fact, are commonly 
referred to as “the Bucks”’ and “ the 
Berks.” The latter is the more exposed 
side of the river, and on windy days 
considerable discussion is apt to arise 
as to the value of the advantage gained 
by the crew which draws the Bucks 
station. So far as the general public is 
concerned, the regatta is more of a 
Berkshire function than anything else, 
for the path on that side must be taken 
to obtain the best and most uninter- 
rupted view of the racing. 

Henley Regatta, of course, is a world- 
wide affair. Foreign visitors, whether 
as competitors or onlookers only, are 
always numerous, and it is safe to say 
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that most of the famous oarsmen of this 
or any other country have at one time 
or another made the acquaintance 
of Berkshire waters through Henley 
Regatta, or paid a visit to the county 
during the river season. The Belgians 
are among the most notable of foreign 
visitors to Henley, but one of the most 
memorable victories ever achieved at 
the regatta was when the machine-like 
Australian eight won the “ Grand”’ 
from Leander. The remarkable scenes 


witnessed on that occasion have probably 
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Radley the sport is followed with great 
enthusiasm, and the same may be said 
for the University College, Reading. 
Eton, of course, is just outside the 
county, but as at Henley, one of its crews 
perforce occupies the Berkshire station 
in all races upon the Thames. 

It goes without saying the the royal 
and ancient game of golf is nowadays as 
ardently followed in Berkshire as else- 
where, though there is no club of any 
great age. The oldest is that at 
Crookham, founded in 1878, and some 
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never been surpassed in the whole history 
of the carnival, which dates back to the 
year 1839. The final day of the Henley 
Regatta of 1912 was, however, in one 
important sense the most memorable of 
all, for on that occasion their Majesties 
the King and Queen graced the pro- 
ceedings with their presence. This was 
the first time that a reigning monarch 
had visited the function. 

Among the various public schools 
situated within the county of Berkshire, 
rowing is naturally regarded as an 
important part of the curriculum. At 


years later the Royal Ascot Golf Club 
came into existence. There are now two 
other clubs in the latter district—the 
Ascot Ladies (1888) and the St. George’s. 
Other clubs which were founded before 
the end of the century are the Lockinge 
Golf Club, near Wantage (1890), Goring 
and Streatley (1895), Maidenhead (1896), 
and Reading (1899). In 1901 the 
Sunningdale Club, with a full 18-hole 
course, and Abingdon (9 holes) came into 
existence, and the Hungerford links 
(9 holes) were founded in 1903. There is 
also a club at Frilford. The Wellington 
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College links are some of the best in the 
county, while at Sonning a capital course 
was opened last autumn. Golf, in fact, 
is now available in all parts of Berkshire 
where there is a population of any size, 
and private links are scattered all over 
the county. 

The first mention of cricket in 
Berkshire appears in a newspaper 
advertisement in the year 1793 when 
the Maidenhead Club was announced 
to play against the M.C.C. at Lord’s 
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was founded by Mr. Higford Burr, and 
the Windsor Home Park C.C., consisting 
mainly of Eton masters, also came into 
existence. Abingdon formed a club in 
1870. Cricket at the Berkshire public 
schools also became important after the 
middle of the last century. Bradfield’s 
first recorded match took place in 1853, 
and there are records of matches at Sand- 
hurst R.M.C. and Radley in the sixties. 
The history of country cricket in 
Berkshire begins in the year 1858, when 
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for 500 guineas aside. On that occasion 
Maidenhead won by 119 runs, and 
repeated its victory in the return match 
at Maidenhead in the same year, this 
time winning by 85 runs. After this we 
hear little of the game in Berkshire until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the Maidenhead Club was still 
holding its own, for in 1853 it put a side 
of eighteen players into the field and 
beat Dean and Wisden’s United All 
England XI. by eighteen runs. About 
‘this same period the Aldermaston Club 


Mr. Spencer Austen Leigh got together 
a side under the title of ‘‘ Gentlemen of 
Berkshire ’’ and challenged the ‘‘ Gentle- 
men of Sussex.’’ Matches between the 
two teams were played for three years 
in succession, the home games taking 
place at Reading. This effort, however, 
seems to have resulted in no continued 
success, and many years elapsed before 
county cricket again took definite shape. 
In 1894 the present Berkshire County 
Cricket Club was formed, with H.R.H. 
Prince Christian as its first president and 
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Mr. C. T. Murdock the leading spirit in 
its affairs. The club has never emerged 
from the Minor Counties stage, and is 
not so well supported as it might be, 
though great etiorts have been made 
from time to time to put Berkshire 
cricket on a more secure foundation. In 
1903 Mr. Howard Palmer generously 
bought the county ground at Readirg 
in order to save it for the club. 

Football appears to be a much more 
ancient game than cricket so far as 
Berkshire is concerned, for there is a 
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gaining second place in the Southern 
League. The Rugby game is represented 
in the county by the Berkshire Wanderers 
who can generally put a good side into 
the field, and Rugby is also played, of 
course, at Wellington College. Radley, 
which at first leaned towards the Rugby 
code, now plays Association, as also does 
its rival school, Bradfield. At Sandhurst 
both codes are observed. 

Athletic meetings in connection with 
county championships are held at 


Reading ard by various societies in 
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record of a game—apparently of a very 
lively description, for two players were 
killed as the result of a quarrel that 
emanated from it—which took place 
near Didcot at the end of the sixteenth 
century. We have to come down to 
quite modern times, however, before we 
find any real records of the game. The 
Reading Club was founded in 1871 under 
Association rules, and though as an 
amateur institution it suffered much 
from time to time by the formation of 
other clubs in the district, it has since 
won distinction on two occasions by 


several parts of Berkshire every season, 
and receive a fair measure of support. 
Amongst the more important of these 
gatherings are the Berkshire Constabu- 
lary sports, which, organised in 1903, are 
held at various places, and the Reading 
Y.M.C.A. sports, which always provide 
an interesting programme. At Bracknell 
and Wallingford, and several other 
prominent places, sports meetings are 
held from time to time, and the Reading 
Athletic Club, founded some thirty 
years ago, still carries on though hardly 
receiving the support that it deserves. 
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THE SMALL-BORE WEAPONS OF MODERN 


WARFARE 


BY ‘‘ EAST SUSSEX ”’ 


THERE are so many factors to be taken 
into consideration in the carrying out of 
a campaign of war whether on a small 
or on a large scale that it by no means 
necessarily follows that the forces which 
are the better armed will ultimately 
prove victorious. But the bravest troops 
in the world must necessarily be greatly 
handicapped if when meeting the enemy 
on terms of equality in other respects 
they find themselves armed with weapons 
of a kind less effective than those of their 
opponents. Even in such cases victory 
may be snatched by bringing into play 
some force or strategy superior even to 
the power of lead and steel, but triumphs 
thus won must always be dearly bought— 
purchased at a cost far greater than 
would have been necessary had the 
equipment been what it should. 

In modern warfare, of course, 
artillery plays the first and most im- 
portant part upon most occasions, but 
it is byno means invariably the case that 
it will carry all before it. There comes a 
time in every fierce engagement in the 
field when small arms must be brought 
into play, and upon the qualities of these 
and of the units behind them the final 
issue must to a great extent depend. 
Recognising the importance of this fact, 
every nation strives to keep its army 
provided with small arms of the most 
approved and up-to-date types in order 
that, should war break out, no advantage 
in this direction shall be lost. Each 
nation jealously watches the doings of 
its rivals in regard to the adoption of 
any new arm, and while drastic changes 
of pattern are never made unless they 
are absolutely necessary, because of the 
great expense involved, such modifica- 
tions as will add to the efficiency of the 
weapons or be of assistance to those who 
use them are being constantly made. 


The horrors of modern warfare have, 
of course, been greatly intensified by the 
marvellous advancement that has been 
made in the manufacture of armaments 
whereby a tremendous increase of range 
has been obtained, combined with an 
efficiency that even in these days seems 
almost incredible. Firearms were em- 
ployed in warfare as early as the 
fourteenth century, but it was not until 
another two centuries had passed by 
that the rifle, as opposed to the smooth- 
bore gun with its cylindrical barrel, came 
into being. The smooth-bore gun could 
only be relied upon for accuracy and 
efficiency at quite short ranges, so that 
when the practice of rifling, or grooving, 
the barrel was discovered, the whole 
nature of warfare with small arms was 
changed; and as time has gone on, 
corresponding changes have come about 
as the range and accuracy of rifles have 
been increased and improved. The modern 
rifle is capable of doing as much execution 
at a thousand yards as the first shoulder- 
arm could accomplish at a tenth of that 
distance, while as the result of the 
comparatively recent employment of 
smokeless powder, further advantages— 
mostly tending towards greater deadli- 
ness—have been gained. 

But although the rifle is a very old 
invention, it is considerably less than a 
century ago that it was universally 
adopted in warfare. Innumerable 
difficulties stood in the way of obtaining 
reliable results so long as weapons were 
loaded by the muzzle, for the first 
requirement of a bullet that is to be 
fired from a rifled barrel is that it should 
fit the bore tightly. Otherwise regular 
shooting cannot be obtained and the 
advantage gained in one direction by 
passing the bullet through a series of 
grooves is lost in another. The object 
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of rifling, of course, is to impart to the 
projectile a rapidly revolving motion, 
which ensures a truer line of flight 
combined with increased range and 
velocity, but unless the bullet fit closely 
into the grooves of the barrel, the powder 
gases escape, and tend to deflect the 
projectile from its proper course at the 
moment of its leaving the muzzle. 
Various devices to overcome the difficulty 
of loading, and to ensure the expansion 
of the bullet into the grooves of the 
barrel, were introduced in order to gain 
the full advantages of the rifling system 
as applied to the muzzle-loader, but 
most of these had some objection, and 
none can claim, in the light of subsequent 
events, to have exploited the system to 
its full effect. Muzzle-loading rifles, 
however, were employed to a consider- 
able extent by certain nations even in 
the seventeenth century, when the French, 
Danish and the Bavarian troops relied 
upon them in some degree in warfare. 
Our own army used such weapons to a 
small extent in the Crimea, and again in 
the Kaffir campaign in the middle of the 
last century. Up to this time, however, 
the rifle, in spite of its long introduction, 
was regarded rather as an experimental 
arm of doubtful value than as one that 
could be issued to troops for universal use. 

The invention, or rather the adoption, 
of the breech-loader about this period 
(for the breech-loading system in one 
form or another was almost as old as that 
of the rifle itself) led to the elimination of 
the chief difficulty connected with the 
rifle as a muzzle-loading arm, but created 
another. By about the year 1850 many 
reliable breech-loading systems had been 
introduced, but the drawback of all, or 
nearly all, of them was that they allowed 
part of the gases to escape into the face 
of the shooter, which defect, naturally 
enough, was a very serious one from a 
military point of view. It was, in fact, 
not until the metallic cartridge case, 
containing its own ignition, was intro- 
duced, that this serious objection to the 
breech-loader was completely overcome. 
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Hitherto the bullet and powder, with the 
necessary wads, had been put up in the 
form of a cartridge, the covering of which 
was consumed by the ignition, the latter 
being applied in various forms until the 
percussion system was finally adopted 
as the best. When, however, the “ cap ”’ 
which contained the ignition was em- 
bodied as part of the cartridge, the chief 
objection to the breech-loading system 
was largely overcome. Even then the 
breech-loader was not standardised, as 
may be readily gathered from the fact 
that in the ’sixties, when the British 
Government invited a number of gun- 
makers to send in patterns of breech 
loaders for experimental purposes, no 
fewer than fifty different systems were 
offered, the one finally selected being 
the ‘‘ Snider,” and with this our troops 
were armed in the year 1867. This rifle 
was at first loaded with an: improved 
paper cartridge, but subsequently a 
brass one was adopted with greatly 
improved results. 

Just about the same time the 
French Government armed its troops 
with the Chassepot rifle, which also had 
a paper cartridge but of the self- 
consuming type. In 1871 the Snider 
rifle was superseded by the Martini-Henry, 
whose appearance will be familiar to 
many of the present generation, though 
it has long since passed out of regular 
service. So far back as the early 
‘eighties the magazine system of rifle- 
loading first came into prominence, 
though many years before that extensive 
trials had been made on the Continent 
with various patterns of “ repeating ”’ 
arms. In the Russo-Turkish war Turkey 
employed several thousand rifles of this 
type, and Switzerland adopted the 
Vetterli principle of magazine-loading in 
1881 after a series of experiments lasting 
many years. Germany employed the 
Mauser magazine rifle in 1884, replacing 
it four years later with the Mannlicher, 
which was the first of the modern “ small 
bores,” with the exception of the Lebel, 
which was taken up by France in 1886. 
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The character of modern warfare has 
been largely, though by no means 
entirely, altered by the adoption of the 
“magazine ’”’ rifle which, as its name 
implies, is a weapon provided with a 
receptacle for an additional number of 
cartridges in order that several shots 
may be taken without reloading. The 
advantage in time thus gained is obvious, 
though it is not so great as might be 
supposed at first sight. The ability to 
fire off a greater number of rounds in a 
given time is not the only desideratum, 
for it is obviously useless to encourage 
rapidity in firing at the expense of 
precision. Actually, it is possible with 
a magazine rifle to fire as many as ten 
rounds in the space of fifteen to twenty 
seconds, but this time does not allow for 
the taking of accurate aim. It is obvious 
that even with the magazine rifle, which 
is not so far automatic that the soldier 
has nothing to do but press the trigger, 
a correction of the aim between each 
discharge is necessary because even if 
the rifle could be kept at the shoulder 
continuously from the moment at which 
the first cartridge is fired until that when 
the last one is ejected, the withdrawal of 
the bolt necessary to the ejection of each 
fired cartridge must upset the aim so far 
as to require fresh sighting for the firing 
of each successive round. Even with the 
automatic firearm, which ejects the 
exploded cartridge-case through the 
medium of the recoil, the time gained 
through the aim being maintained is not 
so great as would appear; for presuming 
that the soldier has found his mark with 
the cartridge just fired, he has no object 
in firing again in exactly the same spot 
unless his mark happen to be a massed 
body of troops or the place just vacated 
by the fallen enemy be immediately 
filled by another individual. 

In these days it is more usual, 
at any rate in the case of infantry 
when under fire, for the enemy to 
advance in open formation, of course, 
with the object of making it more 
difficult for the defending party to 
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cause havoc in the ranks. If the reports 
that have reached us as to the methods 
of the Germans in the present war are to 
be believed, however, it would appear 
that Germany still believes in attacking 
in close and deep formation, in which 
case, of course, the necessity for each 
member of the defending party to pick 
out his man is not so necessary. The 
British soldier, at any rate, is always 
taught to aim carefully before he presses 
the trigger, and therefore any weapon 
which might encourage him to neglect 
this precaution would be of no advantage 
to him but rather the reverse. The gain 
of time achieved by the use of the 
magazine rifle, in that re-loading is a very 
quick operation, is very important, but 
the fact that some delay between the 
firing of each shot is necessary in order 
that the exploded cartridge may be 
withdrawn, may be regarded rather as a 
good point than a bad one, because it 
tends to induce greater steadiness owing 
to the necessity of taking fresh aim every 
time a shot has been fired. With the 
automatic firearm a soldier in the excite- 
ment of the moment would be greatly 
tempted to repeat the operation of 
pulling the trigger—that being the only 
thing he has to do—before taking his 
fresh sight, and that would not only 
lead to ineffective shooting but to a 
great waste of ammunition. 

That even the magazine rifle, owing 
to its reserve of cartridges in the 
chamber and generally quick 
manipulation as compared with an 
arm of the single-shot description, 
tends to some extent to reckless firing 
may be admitted; but the tempta- 
tion to fire before taking proper aim 
is, of course, never so great as it 
would be with an arm that ejected 
its fired cartridge cases absolutely auto- 
matically. Moreover, the British soldier 
is taught to regard even his magazine 
rifle as a single-shot weapon, and he 
uses it as such in practice and in actual 
warfare. The magazine is intended to 
be used only in case of emergency, when 
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extremely rapid firing may be essential 
and the loss of time occupied in re-loading 
after each discharge would be dangerous. 

The magazine, or “repeating,” rifle 
is a much older invention than might 
be supposed, for it dates back to about 
the year 1840, when Colt of America 
brought out the first arm of the kind. 
A considerable time elapsed, however, 
before the system was adopted for 
military use—indeed, it is generally 
accepted as a fact that the magazine 
rifle made its first appearance in 
European warfare in the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78. In that campaign a 
portion of the Turkish troops was armed 
with repeating rifles of the Winchester 
pattern, the rapidity of fire obtained 
with it opening the eyes of other nations 
to the importance of the new arm. In 
the years immediately following most 
nations adopted the magazine system, 
though curiously enough, the United 
States, which had been responsible for 
its introduction, was among the last to 


take it up. European nations for the 
most part had armed their troops with 
the new pattern of firearm by the year 
1886, but at this date both Great Britain 
and Russia still adhered to the single- 


loading type. To-day, of course, as for 
some time past, all the important nations 
of the world have made the magazine 
rifle their standard weapon. 

The magazine rifle of to-day, however, 
is a very different arm from that first 
adopted for military use. The latter 
was invariably of a much larger bore— 
not less than .45 in.—for the advantages 
of the small-bore rifle had not then been 
discovered. Moreover, in order to save 
the expense of equipping their armies 
with an entirely new arm, many nations 
adopted the practice of converting their 
old single-fire rifles to the magazine 
principle. The earliest experiments in 
connection with the adoption of small- 
bore rifles are said to have been carried 
out in Switzerland in the early ’eighties, 
the first advantages claimed for the new 
system being that the cartridges could 
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be made lighter owing to the smaller 
bullet and the consequently lighter 
charge of powder, and that a higher 
velocity could be obtained without 
excessive recoil. The low recoil, com- 
bined with a flat trajectory, as found in 
the small-bore rifle, is of course a great 
assistance to the soldier, enabling him, 
as it does, to shoot more accurately and 
with less fatigue. Such disadvantages 
as the new pattern of rifle possessed have 
been got over by making certain altera- 
tions in the method of rifling and in the 
composition of the bullet. In the British 
rifle, for example, the rifling consists of 
one turn in every ten inches of the barrel 
as against one turn in twenty-two inches 
in the old Martini-Henry. This modifica- 
tion was found necessary owing to the 
greater length of the .303 calibre bullet, 
which unless spun to a greater extent be- 
fore leaving the barrel will not maintain its 
proper position. The other chief draw- 
back, which arose from the sharper 
“pitch ” of the rifling, was the tendency 
of the bullet to “strip” in its passage 
through the barrel. This has been 
overcome by covering the bullets with 
nickel, which process enables them to 
maintain a true form and prevents the 
fouling of the rifling. At the same time 
the nickel-coated bullet, as may readily 
be imagined, exerts a greater amount of 
friction and wear on the rifling, though 
not to such an extent as to affect the 
shooting very seriously until some 8,000 
or 10,000 rounds have been fired. 

It would be impossible in the space 
at one’s disposal on this occasion to go 
into much detail concerning the different 
patterns of rifles used by the nations of 
the world, but a brief description of the 
weapons employed by the principal 
armies engaged in the present war may be 
interesting. 

The British army is equipped with the 
Lee-Metford or Lee-Enfield rifle, the 
difference between the two patterns 
being only in the system of rifling. The 
latter system, consisting of five deep 
grooves, has been found to be the better, 
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so that the Metford rifling is now no 
longer made. Various patterns, which 
are simply modifications of the original 
Lee-Metford rifle introduced in 1888, 
have been brought forward from time to 
time in more recent years, but these 
differ only in small details that have 
been adopted with a view to making for 
general convenience and efficiency. The 
mechanism in all is the same, and all 
patterns take the same cartridge and 
bayonet. In 1907 the “charger’”’ 
system of loading (five cartridges at a 
time) was first adopted, and at the same 
time a shorter and lighter rifle, known as 
the Short Lee-Enfield, Mark III., was 
also introduced. The weight of the 
British Lee-Enfield (1907) rifle without 
bayonet is about 9}]bs., and its bore 
is .303in., the actual diameter of the 
bullet being .311 in. at its widest point. 
The magazine contains ten cartridges, 
which are enclosed in a detachable box 
beneath the cartridge chamber of the 
barrel. The muzzle velocity is 2,060 feet 
per second with smokeless powder. The 
short Lee-Enfield (1907) is some 93 oz. 
lighter than the other, but in all other 
respects, except length of barrel, is the 
same. 

The French army rifle—the Lebel— 
differs entirely from the British arm in 
its method of loading, the magazine 
consisting simply of a tube in the fore-end 
under the barrel in which the cartridges 
are inserted one by one instead of several 
at a time. This system makes the 
weapon much more cumbrous, the 
balance is altered very considerably as 
the cartridges are fired, and some danger 
attaches to the fact that the cartridges 
are arranged one behind the other, the 
possibility of one cartridge jarring off the 
cap of another in front of it being by no 
means remote. The weight of the Lebel 
rifle is about the same as that of the 
Lee-Enfield, its bore is .315in., and the 
diameter of the copper-zinc bullet is 
.327in. The magazine contains eight 
cartridges, and the muzzle velocity is 
2,380 feet per second. The French also 
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use a carbine (pattern 1890) with 
magazine of the Mannlicher type, contain- 
ing three cartridges, loaded by clip. The 
bore is the same as that of the Lebel. 

Russia uses the “ three-line Nagant 
rifle with fixed vertical magazine of the 
box pattern containing five cartridges, 
which may be inserted all at once by 
means of a charger. The weight of the 
Russian arm is about 9]b., and its bore 
is exactly .3 of aninch. The bullet, like 
our own, is nickel-coated and measures 
.308 at its maximum diameter. At the 
muzzle the velocity of the bullet is 
1,985 feet per second. 

Belgium employs the Mauser rifle, 
which it adopted in 1889. The weight 
of the weapon is but 8 lb. 94 oz., though 
with bayonet fixed it is just a pound 
heavier. The number of cartridges 
contained in the magazine is five, these 
being inserted simultaneously by means 
of a charger. The calibre is .301in., 
with a _ bullet measuring .310 in 
diameter. This is nickel-covered and 
gives a muzzle velocity of 2,034 feet 
per second. 

Germany’s military rifle of the present 
day is an improved pattern of that 
originally adopted in the year 1888. 
This is known as the Mauser (1898 
pattern), though it was not until some 
four years later that the new arm was 
adopted. The chief difference between 
the new and the old patterns lies in the 
method of loading, which is now accom- 
plished by means of a charger in 
lieu of a clip, as formerly. The 
magazine is composed of a fixed vertical 
box and contains five cartridges. With- 
out the bayonet, which adds another 
14 0z. to the weight of the arm, the 
German rifle weighs 9lb. The earlier 
pattern was made with a steel-cased 
barrel, thus making it the lightest rifle 
used by any European nation. Latterly, 
however, the making of steel-cased 
barrels has been discontinued, for 
although the reduction of weight thus 
obtained was in favour of the user, it 
was found that the lighter barrel was 
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not conducive to such regular shooting. 
The calibre of the German arm is slightly 
larger than that of our own, being 
311 in. as against .303. A round-nosed 
steel bullet weighing 227 grains is used, 
with a maximum diameter of .3189 in., 
and it is nickel-coated. A muzzle 
velocity of 2,093 feet per second is 
attained. A lighter bullet, also of steel 
but pointed, is also used by the Germans. 
With this a muzzle velocity of 2,882 feet 
per second is attained. 

Austria-Hungary equips its troops 
with the Mannlicher rifle (1895 pattern) 
which weighs Slb. 530z. without the 
bayonet, the latter adding only 10} oz. 
more. Thus the complete arm weighs 
practically 1}1b. less than the 1890 
pattern formerly in use. The calibre is 
.315 in., taking a bullet with maximum 
diameter of .3228in. and weighing 244 
grains. The Austrian bullet is therefore 
the heaviest of any used in warfare. Its 
muzzle velocity is 2,034 feet per second. 

Though necessarily playing a_ less 
important part in warfare than the rifle, 


the revolver has long been recognised as 
an arm of great value at close quarters 
on the battlefield. As much attention, 


therefore. has been devoted to its 
manufacture as to that of the rifle, and 
in recent years there have been remark- 
able developments in small arms of this 
description. The revolver, however, is 
by no means a modern arm, for examples 
of sixteenth century manufacture are 
extant. It is not known at what precise 
date the system which achieved the 
automatic revolution of the cartridge 
chamber was introduced, but it is 
certain that in America a device to 
achieve this object was introduced the 
best part of a century ago. In Colonel 
Colt’s muzzle-loading revolver, which 
was brought out in 1835, the revolution 
of the cylinder was accomplished by the 
raising of the hammer, while in this 
country the pulling of the trigger pro- 
duced the same effect. In later patterns 
the pressing of the trigger not only 
caused the chamber to revolve, but also 
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brought the hammer back into position 
for firing the next shot, the latter 
operation taking place immediately the 
hammer had reached the limit of its 
backward motion. Up to this time the 
cartridge cases, however, had to be 
removed by hand or with the aid of a 
ramrod, but this method was quickly 
improved upon by making the ejection 
of the fired cases automatic and 
simultaneous on the opening of the 
breech after the whole number of 
cartridges had been fired. Revolvers 
furnished with cylinders capable of 
taking five or six cartridges are still 
much used for military purposes, but 
this form of weapon has latterly been 
largely supplanted by the automatic 
pistol, which is a far more serviceable 
weapon in every way, though naturally 
more complicated in design and therefore 
more liable to get out of order. It is 
probably for this reason that the 
revolver, so far as the British army is 
concerned, has held its own for so long. 
At the present time probably the two 
most popular revolvers for military use 
are the Webley Mark IV., which has a 
calibre of .442inch and fires six shots, 
and the Colt service revolver. Another 
military revolver which has achieved 
great success is the Nagant, which has 
been adopted by Russia. This weapon 
fires seven shots instead of six, but it is 
not so powerful, the bore being only 
.30 in. 

Automatic pistols, in view of the fact 
that they are capable of firing a large 
number of shots with extreme rapidity, 
have been adopted by many nations 
during the past few years. The Mauser, 
which fires ten shots without reloading 
and is of .30 calibre, is used in the 
German army; the Browning, of .031 
bore and firing seven shots, is employed 
by the Belgians; the Borchardt, with 
the same bore as the latter but firing 
eight shots, is used by the Swiss army ; 
and the Colt, of .380 bore and firing 
seven shots, is adopted by several other 
countries. 
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REMOUNT DUTY 


BY A SUB-PURCHASING OFFICER 


War! War in all its panoply and all 
its misery ; suddenly sprung upon us at 
a moment’s notice. 

When I was appointed by the War 
Office early in 1913 to be a Sub- 
Purchasing Officer for the Expeditionary 
Force on receipt of orders to mobolize, 
I little thought that my services would 
ever be required. Even up to the last 
moment, when the heavy war-cloud hung 
darkly over our country, it seemed that 
such a state of affairs as the impressment 
of horses and vehicles was impossible in 
peaceful England. Just consider what 
it meant. An officer appointed by the 
War Office (in my case a private gentle- 
man, selected as having a knowledge of 
the class of animals required for His 
Majesty’s Army, and of their market 


value), armed with a series of warrants 
signed by the War Office Authorities 
and by a local magistrate, and accom- 
panied by a police constable, touring 
the country with the power to impress 
any animals or vehicles in the public 
streets or private stables, and to pay 
for the same such prices as might be 
considered fair market value. These 
warrants consisted of a Requisition of 
Emergency, signed by a Staff Officer, 
a Major acting as Deputy Assistant 
Director of Remounts, and addressed to 
the Justices of ; a Demand on 
Justices by the officer collecting horses 
and vehicles, signed by myself as Sub- 
Purchasing Officer ; a Justice’s Warrant 
to the Constables to impress, issued to 
me, and signed by a county magistrate ; 
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and 100 copies of the constable’s notice 
to owners, with counterfoils, and bound 
together. This notice was as follows :— 


COUNTERFOIL. 


Impressment Order to 
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in a fit state for use for the said purpose.”’ 
This was dated and signed by the county 
magistrate in question. 


Notice to be signed by the Constable and handed to the owners. 


His Majesty, having declared that a national emergency has arisen, 


Horses and Vehicles, 
&c., Impressed— 
purchasing officer. 


. the horses and vehicles enumerated below are to be impressed for the public 
service, if found fit (in accordance with Section 115 of the Army Act), and 
will be paid for on the spot at the market value to be settled by the 
Should you not accept the price paid as fair value, you 


have the right to appeal to the County Court (in Scotland the Sheriff’s Court), 


but you must not hinder the delivery of the horses and vehicles, etc. 


The 


purchasing officer may claim to purchase such harness and stable gear as he 
may require with the horse or vehicle. 


Horses and Vehicles required— 


These warrants had been in my 
possession since my appointment, to- 
gether with printed instructions as to 
my powers and duties, which instructions 


it was my business to learn in time of 
peace, so that I should know exactly 
what to do immediately I received orders 


to act. The warrants were mostly left 
to be filled in at the time of mobilization, 
except those of my appointment, and of 
authority to the magistrate to sign the 
warrant which was to enable me to 
enlist the services of “each and all of 
the constables of ’’ the county in which 
I resided. The warrant set forth :-— 
““ A demand has been made in pursuance 
of a requisition of emergency produced 
to me by (myself) being an officer of the 
Army Council duly authorized in that 
behalf, for the provision, for the purpose 
of completing the war establishment of 
His Majesty’s Forces, of the carriages, 
animals, and vessels mentioned in the 
schedule attached to this warrant. You 
are therefore hereby commanded, on 
demand being made to you for the 
purpose by the said (myself), to order 
the several persons in whose possession 
or control any such carriages, animals, 
and vessels may be, to furnish the same 


Towards the end of the last week in 
July I received instructions to hold 
myself in readiness to act at a moment’s 
notice, the same having also been sent 
to my senior Purchasing Officer and my 
colleague, as well as to the veterinary 
surgeon and the clerk who had been 
previously engaged. Then the time 
of anxiety commenced. I could not 
settle down to anything; could not 
go far from my home, and then word 
was to be left where I could be found 
at once. So passed an anxious Sunday 
and Monday, and on the evening of 
Tuesday, August 4th, came the fateful 
telegram, with orders to start pro- 
ceedings at once on the morrow. 
The first business of my senior officer 
and myself was to get our warrants 
signed by a magistrate, and to make 
arrangements for a service of motor cars 
and police for the next day ; after which 
we had to draw up plans with regard to 
the places to be visited, and the districts 
we each were to cover. 

It was an early turnout for all of us 
the next morning, and having picked 
up my constable at the garage, we were 
well on the way by eight o'clock. 
My car was one that had either been 
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hired or commandeered from a local 
jockey, and a very fast car it was, 
though not an easy one to steer 
and a bit queer at starting. However, 
the chauffeur knew his job, and except 
for a puncture on the Saturday we had 
no mishap. The country I was going to 
was known to have been overrun by 
dealers for several days previous to our 
orders to mobilize, and they had swept 
it pretty clean. It was most mortifying 
to have to sit down for several days, 
watching dealers come in from other 
parts of the country and take away from 
under our noses the very horses we knew 
we should want when our orders came to 
purchase. Of course when once these 
orders did come we could impress any 
horses in our district, regardless of 
ownership ; but practically all had been 
got away by the time we had power to 
act, and I only captured one as it was 
being hurried down to the loading dock 
at the railway station; and then I had 
to requisition the services of a constable 
on point duty, as my own was not with 
me at the time. 

Our orders were to buy a certain 
number of heavy draught horses, together 
with carts and waggons, on the first day 
of mobilization ; and sixty light draught 
No. 1 (gunners) by 11 a.m. on the fifth 
day of mobilization ; these latter being 
for the Expeditionary Force. The heavy 
draught horses were all a good class of 
active shire, and were by no means 
difficult to find; but it was a 
very different case with the others. 
The type of animal required was 
that of the old ’bus horse, a_ type 
that had practically disappeared. With 
nothing but electric trams and motor 
*buses in London and other big towns, 
the most useful type of horse for the 
Army has become almost as extinct as 
the dodo. Light vanners in the trades- 
men’s carts and carriage horses were 
almost all we had to draw upon; for 
there were few on the farms, and the 
locust swarm of dealers had secured the 
pick of these, leaving little else but the 
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milk-cart horses, generally a good deal 
worn as to feet and legs, and those in the 
teams of small farmers, who could not 
afford the heavier and more expensive 
shire. 

And so my first day’s outing of forty- 
two miles by car and many on foot was 
most unproductive, as the dealers had 
been kind enough to leave only such as 
were of no use to them. But I felt that 
something must be sent in, for fear that 
the other districts travelled by my 
colleagues proved equally unproductive. 
At the worst they could be sent back 
again if they proved unsuitable. And 
so I despatched to the collecting station 
many that I should not have looked at | 
twice had there not been this hurry to 
mobilize ; feeling pretty sure that if} 
there was a similar dearth all over our | 
district there would have to be a very 
lenient veterinary examination if the 
requisite number for the Expeditionary 
Force were to be got together by the 
appointed time. Many of these I sent 
in were “pilled” by our veterinary 
surgeon ; but the day’s haul was not 
unsatisfactory on the whole, and we | 
still had three more days, a small county 
town, and the best of our country | 
districts in front of us. 

In justice to the patriotic, good fellows | 
whose farms and stables I visited, I must | 
say that on the whole they were most 
willing and anxious to help their country | 
in her need, although in most cases at | 
great inconvenience to themselves. No | 
obstruction or hindrance whatever was 
put in my way ; and they shrugged their | 
shoulders and said : 

“ Well, if the country wants my horse, | 
it must go. Where do you want me to | 
send it, and what time do you want | 
it in?” 

A hasty lunch of bread and cheese | 
was all we had time for that day, and | 
we got back to the collecting station— 
the Cattle Market, which had been } 
commandeered for the occasion — at | 
about six o’clock, in order to see that 
the impressed animals had been sent in, | 
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and came under the veterinary surgeon 
for examination. Each man was given 
something for bringing the horse in, 
according to the distance it had come ; 
those considered unsuitable were allowed 
to return home; and those that were 
accepted were paid for by War Office 
cheque at once (or the cheque posted to 
the owner later), and were handed over 
to the guard of National Reserve men, 
of which we had a detachment under the 
charge of an officer. They were then 
branded on the near forefoot with the 
broad arrow, and their manes hogged, 
tails trimmed, and legs clipped, after- 
wards being tied up in rows to await the 
conducting party. The National Reserve 
men had four rifles and 100 rounds of 
ammunition, in order to form an armed 
guard at night. 

The next day I was out early so as 
to catch the local horses before they left 
their stables, and in this way captured 
a number of useful “ gunners,’’ chiefly 
light vanners or carriage horses. In only 
one instance was there a disposition to 
resent the country’s claim in her hour of 
need, and that was in the case of a man who 
kept a pair of carriage horses solely for 
pleasure. But the incident also had its 
humour. It would be getting on to 
nine o’clock in the morning, when I met 
the owner within five minutes’ walk of 
his stables and explained my errand. 
Was I going there at once? Yes, I was. 
He would wish to be present when I saw 
the horses; would it be convenient to 
meet him there at 1-30? No, it would 
not be convenient. I hoped to be away 
in the country by then. Supposing I 
wished to buy the horses, what price 
would I give for them ? He should not 
take less than £70 each. I showed the 
impressment warrant, and stated that 
I could make no stipulation as to price. 
Supposing I did take the horses, where 
and at what time should I require them 
to be sent in? By five o’clock at the 
Cattle Market. Oh! but that would be 
impossible, he said, his wife was going for 
a drive in the afternoon ! 

H 
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Were we at war 
Had His Majesty 
proclaimed it a time of national 
emergency? And was I armed with 
warrants to impress horses in hot haste 
for the Expeditionary Force ? I pinched 
myself to make sure. The constable at 
my side looked real and solid enough. 
Yes, these things actually were. But 
they must not be allowed to stand in the 
way of my lady’s drive ! 

I left the gentleman before I burst out 
laughing in his face; and had the two 
animals trotted out for my inspection by 
the coachman, to whom I handed the 
impressment order, with instructions 
that they were to be at the collecting 
station by five o’clock. They were. And 
so, too, was their owner, waiting an hour 
or more in the rain till my senior officer 
and the veterinary surgeon returned, 
they having been detained in the country. 
When they did arrive the gentleman in 
question demanded that his horses should 
be examined first, though animals had 
been coming in all day, and there were 
many whose turn came before his. And 
so he had perforce to leave before they 
came up for examination ; and one was 
taken and the other left. But next 
morning he was early in attendance, in 
a fearful state of excitement because the 
horse had been taken and he had not 
been paid for it. He again emphasised 
the impossibility of accepting less than 
£70. He was paid £50, the full market 
value of the animal, in the opinion of 
those who were fully competent to judge. 
Not one little tradesman or market- 
gardener, who had his only horse—his 
sole means of livelihood—taken from 
him, made one-tenth of the fuss of this 
man over one of a pair of carriage horses, 
kept solely for pleasure. Pah ! 

That afternoon I went a tour of the 
country outside, and found at least one 
horse that had been tucked away out of 
sight. In justice to the owner, I must 
say that he knew nothing of it, and that 
the action was solely due to his coach- 
man, an insolent, over-fed, over-paid 
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upstart, who was in his own estimation 
a much more important personage than 
his employer. I had been told of this 
horse, but did not locate it at first. An 
old cob and an old pony were there for 
all to see. But at length I discovered 
the outline of a horse of some size in a 
darkened loose box. Let’s have it out. 
No use to us; an old horse and very 
lame. Anyhow, let’s have it out. After 
some delay and a considerable display 
of ill-temper and insolence the horse was 
brought out ; and then everything was 
done to prevent it being properly put 
through its paces. The coachman still 
persisted that it was lame, but anyone 
could see with half an eye that it trotted 
as sound as a bell of brass. And so the 
warrant was written out, while the 
pampered menial slammed, bolted, and 
barred the box door and departed in a 
towering rage. I found the owner to be 
a dear old gentleman, and quite anxious 
to help his country when asked to do so ; 


and the horse proved one of the best of 


the ‘‘ gunners” we handed over for the 
Expeditionary Force. 

I was out in a different neighbourhood 
the next day, doing fifty-four miles in the 
car and several on foot, and I then found 
that the dealers were “at it again,” 
urging the horse-owners to sell to them 
at low prices, as the Government officials 
were going round taking them for nothing! 
Several of these animals were afterwards 
sold to us at a nice profit ; and many of 
the dealers in my neighbourhood must 
have made a lot of money during the 
first few days of mobilization. Being 
too late to catch the horses in their 
stables at two little towns some distance 
from the collecting station, I had perforce 
to hold them up in the streets, see them 
trotted out, and if suitable, give a 
reasonable time to do their rounds before 
being sent in. In nearly every case the 
animals I impressed in this way belonged 
to firms or tradespeople owning several 
horses, so it was not great hardship to 
take two out of a stud of half-a-dozen. 

One market-gardener, whose one horse 
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I was obliged to take because it was such 
a typical “‘ gunner,” heaped coals of fire 
on my head indeed, for he gave me a 
basket of delicious eating apples when I 
left. I was far from sorry to find that 
some slight unsoundness prevented his 
purchase, and that his owner, who 
behaved in a most sporting manner 
throughout, was able to take him back 
home again. 

On the fourth day of mobilization— | 
Saturday—we found ourselves in clover, | 
for we were quite certain by then of 
getting the requisite number of horses 
by the time stated in the orders. Thirty 
had been handed over to the military 
conducting party the day before, and by 
six o'clock that Saturday night the | 
remaining thirty were standing in rows, 
branded, with hogged manes, trimmed 
tails, and clipped legs; many of them 
looking £10 better animals than when 
we bought them. That day had been 
devoted to “ sweeping up,” by making 
descents on animals we knew of; and 
by 6-30 we had handed over to the 
officer in command of the conducting 
party the last of sixty as good “ gunners ”’ 
as ever went into gun teams, and of 
which we all felt justly proud. 

Sunday morning was devoted to 
accounts, and the afternoon to a well- 
earned rest, for we had been working at 
high pressure all the week; and in the | 
evening the writer attended a most 
impressive service at his parish church, 
beginning with the National Anthem and | 
concluding with the hymn “ For those | 
in peril on the sea,” while the good old | 
vicar touched every heart with his } 
kindly, patriotic words of address. 

The following week we were told off 
to assist the Army Service Corps and } 
Engineer Territorials, purchasing beth @ 
heavy and light draught horses as well } 
as riding horses, carts, and waggons. | 
I could mention many instances where 
owners sent in valuable horses with | 
practically nominal prices set on them. 
This world’s a strange mixture, my} 
masters! A Remount Officer, employed | 
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as I was, must have come across many 
instances of generosity and patriotism, 
and alas! not a few cases of greed and 
meanness; of people taking every 
opportunity to enrich themselves or 
save some loss to themselves in the hour 
of their country’s need. 

There was one unpleasant incident 
during the week, when an_ obese, 
bumptious, self-important, brass-bound 
veterinary surgeon attached to the 
Territorials ventured to criticise and 
draft the animals that had been selected 
by us, and passed as sound and suitable 
for a year’s service by our thoroughly 
competent veterinary surgeon. My 
senior officer was more tender with this 
interfering, self-opinionated ass than I 
should have been. For he had no 
business in the collecting station at all ; 
and I should at once have invited him 
to leave it, giving our National Reserve 
guard at the gates orders to refuse him 
admission again. This same individual 
informed me that, had he his way, he 
would man a series of motor-’busses with 
“Tommies,” each with a bridle; hold 
up every likely horse on the road; put 
a “Tommy” on its back if he proved 
satisfactory and send him off at once ; 
leaving the wretched man in charge of 
his van of foodstuffs and other goods 
stranded in the streets or country lanes. 
Comment is unprintable. 

Will England ever have another 
Continental war when this is over? It 
is highly improbable for generations and 
generations to come. But whether she 
does or not, it is all-important that 
something must be done to prevent this 
scouring of the country for horses at 
the eleventh hour, and such dislocation 
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of trade in the future. Government 
breeding studs I am not altogether in 
favour of, believing a series of, say, ten 
permanent collecting stations in various 
parts of the kingdom to be a better plan. 
At each of these I would have 400 or 500 
horses, under the control of an ex-Army 
officer, with a staff of time-expired non- 
commissioned officers and men. To 
these stations all classes of military 
horses should be sent, the type pre- 
dominating in each particular district 
being the most numerous. These should 
be bought as three-year-olds and at 
present four-year-old prices, at which 
the farmers could then afford to breed 
remounts; and they should there be 
gradually broken to their work, so that 
they could be handed over as qualified 
“gunners ”’ or cavalry horses when they 
were wanted. As horses left the depot 
their places should be at once filled, so 
that in the time of war there would 
always be a reserve of some 3,000 to 
4,000 trained horses ready to be called 
on. The expense would not be great, 
and it would pay better in the long run 
than this panic-like method, which puts 
such a strain on the patriotism of the 
country. 

On Sunday, August 16th, orders came 
to disband the personnel of our collecting 
station; and feeling very like casual 
labourers, we left that night, the various 
rugs, halters, brushes, picks, &c., being 
handed over to the military authorities, 
and the National Reserve men dismissed 
to their homes. It was a fortnight’s 
experience I do not regret; but I 
trust our country will never be called 
upon to mobilize in similar fashion 
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A GOOD GALLOP TOWARDS BRAUNSTON WITH THE PYTCHLEY 


HUNTING PROSPECTS 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 
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WHILE the greatest European war in the 
world’s history is still fiercely raging, it 
is impossible to write in a normal strain 
upon the prospects of fox-hunting. Soon 
after the declaration of war by this 
country it looked as though there would 
be no sport at all. Horses from 
every hunting stable were requisitioned 
by the military authorities, and it 
quickly became evident that hunt ser- 
vants would have to go short of mounts. 
Many Masters of hounds have discarded 
their red coats for khaki, and it is safe 
to say that no other branch of the 
community has contributed more men 
to the English forces in proportion to 
its numbers than the fox-hunting world. 

The disappearance of horses and men 
caused several M.F.H.’s to state early in 
August that there would probably be no 
hunting in their countries, but calmer 


consideration produced the impression 
that the sport should be carried on in a 
modified form if it were at all possible 
to keep it going. What about the foxes ? 
That was the question asked on all sides 


in the early days of the war. Poultry 
‘“‘ organisers’ did not hesitate to write 
to the press to suggest that the foxes 
should be killed off by shooting or 
poisoning. I think that suggestion has | 
done more than anything else to spur 
fox-hunters to a great effort to prevent | 
the entire suspension of sport during the | 
coming winter. 

I am writing this article in the first 
week of September, and great changes | 
are certain to have occurred in France 
and Germany by the time these lines 
reach their readers. Whether the pro- | 
gress of the war will have any effect upon | 
the continuance of fox-hunting cannot 
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be said at this moment, but in the 
absence of any further untoward cir- 
cumstances it can be taken for granted 
that there will be sport in the majority 
of hunting countries this season, though 
probably the number of regular hunting 
days will be reduced. Arrangements are 
being made temporarily to fill the gaps 
caused by the absence of officials at the 
front. Lady Lowther will act as Master 
of the Pytchley until the return of Capt. 
Sir Charles Lowther, the newly-elected 
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would be most prejudicial to the country 
in general if it were allowed to lapse 
altogether. They recommended, there- 
fore, that cub-hunting should take place, 
and continue as long as necessary, in 
order to kill as many foxes as possible 
in the various countries, and also to enter 
the young hounds. They rightly advise 
that hunting should not be looked upon 
from a sporting point of view until the 
war is over. 

Where it is not possible to hunt the 
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M.F.H. of that historic pack, and in 
other instances wives are gallantly 
endeavouring to keep the hunting flag 
flying while their husbands are serving 
King and country. 

A valuable lead as to what should be 
done in war time was given in the middle 
of August by the Committee of the 
Masters of Foxhounds Association, who, 
while recognising the fact that under the 
present circumstances regular hunting 
would be impossible, announced that it 


full number of days the Committee of 
the M.F.H. Association strongly recom- 
mend Masters of Hounds to take measures 
to reduce the number of foxes in pro- 
portion to the amount of hunting days 
they think they will be able to manage. 
They also urge that people having the 
interests of hunting at heart should con- 
tinue to subscribe, as far as their means 
permit, to the various packs, as other- 
wise a very serious state of things may 
arise. 


ad 
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It will be generally agreed that these 
resolutions and recommendations of the 
Masters of Foxhounds Association are 
sensible and to the point. Fox-hunting 
has grown into a great industry which 
causes the circulation of millions of 
money every year, and its advantage to 
the country from that standpoint can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

But we have found by this latest and 
greatest national crisis a value in fox- 
hunting which has been of the utmost 
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with hounds next month have done 
splendid duty in North-west France 
since the arrival of our Expeditionary 
Force. 

At the time of writing Englishmen 
are glowing with pride at the glorious 
achievement on August 28 of the 5th 
British Cavalry Brigade, under General 
Chetwode. In the course of their bril- 


liant action against the German Cavalry 
the 12th Lancers and Ist Royal Scots 
Greys routed the enemy, spearing large 
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importance to Great Britain. I refer to 
the supply of horses and men of the best 
type which it has abundantly provided 
in the hour of need. It is impossible to 
think that our mounted troops and their 
officers would have been adequately 
carried during the operations on the 
Continent if the Army had not drawn 
upon the hunting field for many of its 
choicest horses. Animals which in the 
ordinary way would have carried their 
late owners to the front in a quick gallop 


numbers in flight. Both regiments are 
famous in sport. The 12th Lancers ar 
the present holders of the Inter 
Regimental Championship, and 
Scots Greys likewise have a splendi 
polo team. The 9th Lancers have alsq 
come in for much praise. They are al 
keen fox-hunting regiments, and we ar 
reminded by their achievements of th¢ 
great worth of such sporting pursuits a 
polo and hunting to the cavalry office1 

Briefly, it may now be asked, were 1 


j 
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not for hunting, what would the nation 
do for horses? I venture to predict 
that our Government horse - breeding 
operations will be put upon an entirely 
new basis when this war is over. But 
in the prevailing circumstances it would 
almost appear to be a case of “‘no 
hunting—no horses!” During the crisis 
the State has been getting from followers 
of hounds a supply of horses worth three 
figures apiece for prices ranging from 
£30 to £80. 


One may express the hope that when 
the conflict has reached its end every 
possible State assistance and encourage- 
ment will be given to fox-hunting, 
especially with a view to further 
preserving horses for the nation. By the 
way, a Master of Hounds asks me to 
point out that at this moment everyone 
in a position to do so should send dead 
cattle and horses to the nearest kennels, 
as some Masters and huntsmen may find 
it very hard to carry on with food for 
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Such horses have been cheerfully 
surrendered. It has been a case of the 
ation first and Fox-hunting afterwards, 
ind all without a murmur from any 
If this is not good 
When the war is 
ver it will probably be found that 
iunting men were among the first to 
acrifice everything as well as being the 
irst in almost every battle. Hunting 
men at the front are certain to have 
lemonstrated their value as scouts, as 
in eye for a country is even more 
aluable in War than in the Chase. 


hounds. All true sportsmen should 
think of the difficulties of keeping 
hounds fed. 

One of the very minor results of the 
war is that the ridiculous bill entitled 
“The Farmers and Poultry Keepers 
(Compensation) Bill,” brought in by 
Mr. Kellaway, the Liberal member for 
Bedford, and read a first time early in 
July, will now be indefinitely shelved. 
Among the objects of the Bill is that 
every Master of Hounds shall clearly and 
exactly define the boundaries of the 
district hunted by his pack. and that the 
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Master shall then be liable “to make 
full compensation to the _ respective 
owners for any damage to lambs, poultry, 
hares, rabbits, or other live stock which 
may be shown to have been killed or 
injured by any fox within the 
boundaries of the district hunted by his 
pack.” 

The vital clause of the Bill stipulates 
that ‘‘ compensation may be sued for by 
any person in the County Court of the 
district in which the land occupied by 
him is situated, and shall be recoverable 
in the same way as any other civil debt.”’ 

In plain words, Mr. Kellaway would 
like to see poultry claims made recover- 
able by law. Such an innovation would 
be opposed by followers of hounds with 
the utmost tenacity and vigour ; indeed, 
the general opinion seems to be that 
fox-hunting along those lines could not 
exist. Referring to the Bill in a letter 
to me written early in August, the Duke 
of Beaufort says: “I believe if it is 


passed as proposed that it will bring all 
hunting to an end.” 

Mr. Aubrey Wallis, who has done 
remarkably well with his black-and-tan 


hounds in the Woodland Pytchley 
county, writes:—‘“‘The Farmers and 
Poultry Keepers Bill is a farce. We 
have no complaints re poultry in this 
Hunt. We have an energetic secretary, 
the Hunt is popular, we all work 
together and all poultry claims are 
promptly paid. Any Bill that fixed all 
damage at market price, compelled all 
claimants to lock up and properly secure 
their poultry at night, and compelled 
the production of the remains of the 
supposed killed poultry would do no 
harm. Hunting people do not object 
to pay for genuine damage, but if the 


cat kills the canary it is put down to 


the fox!” 

Captain W. Higson, the joint Master 
of the Cheshire Hounds, agrees that if 
the Bill in question were to pass, it 
would virtually be the end of hunting. 
“No funds,’ he points out, “ could 
stand the enormously increased claims, 
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false and otherwise. And if hunting is 
stopped the enormous benefit it has been 
to the country generally will eventually 
be brought home to those who have 
been unfriendly to it.’’ Captain Higson 
states that in normal circumstances the 
prospects of the coming season would 
have been excellent in Cheshire, where 
there are plenty of foxes, and a kindly 
spirit abroad in most cases. The Duke 
of Beaufort also writes that everything 
in the Badminton country was “all 
right as far-as hounds and foxes are 
concerned, but whether we shall have 
any horses left is another matter.”’ 
Subsequently the Duke has announced 
that he is unable to make his usual 
arrangements with regard to hunting 
this season, but he and all who hunt with 
his hounds are, as is only natural, 
anxious that no injury should arise from 
foxes, and it was decided, therefore, to 
begin cub-hunting as soon as possible. 
In the event of any further difficulties 
arising the sense of the country will be 
taken as to what is best to be done. 
Lord Portman, the doyen of Masters 
of Foxhounds still on the active list, 
kindly sent me the following note on 
August 24th :—“ The prospects for this 
coming season in my country, both as 
to foxes and to the general goodwill 
towards the Hunt, were very good. I 
began cub-hunting this morning, and 
shall continue to hunt as long as the 
Government do not take any more of 
my kennel horses. They have taken 
several, and if the war lasts long may 
possibly want more. Anyhow, everyone 
has so many relations and friends on 
active service and has consequently so 
much anxiety that hunting this season 
must be but a half-hearted business at 


mornings each week, and as long as _ the 
war lasts, if I have sufficient horses 
left, I propose to continue to hunt i 
this manner. I see no reason why we 
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ton Hounds, wrote on September 
rd:—‘‘ We are now cub-hunting 
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should not kill as many foxes as in other 
seasons, and especially as we shall be 
holding them. up all the time.”’ 

Mr. Wallis states that before war was 
declared the prospects in the Woodland 
Pytchley country were excellent, there 
being an early and abundant harvest, 
and a cordial feeling amongst all classes 
towards hunting. Much the same can 
be remarked of the Pytchley country 
proper, where Lord Annaly has retired 
after one of the most successful and 
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the Pytchley Hunt. In the summer I 
heard rumours of impending trouble in 
this country owing to the demand for 
heavy covert rents by important land- 
owners in the centre of the Hunt, but 
it is to be hoped that, like many other 
petty disturbances, this dispute will 
have been effectually dispelled by the 
outbreak of war. 

From the V.W.H. (Cricklade) country, 
Mr. W. F. Fuller writes that they had 
every prospect of a first-rate season with 
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popular terms in the Mastership in the 


history of the Hunt. It is expected 
that Sir Charles Lowther, who acted 
as deputy Master during Lord Annaly’s 
absence at the Durbar in India, will 
prove an admirable successor to the 
outgoing M.F.H., though, as I have 
already mentioned, his absence at the 
front will prevent him from hunting the 
pack at present. Lady Lowther, who 
is temporarily in charge, may depend 
upon the loyal support of all classes in 


that pack until the war came to upset 
all calculations. ‘‘ The farmers had been 
doing well,” he continues, “‘ the foxes 
were in plentiful numbers, and healthy 
and strong, while poultry-keepers are 
quite reasonable and satisfied. Thus 
everything looked most hopeful. It now 
appears that owing to the shortage in 
horses we shall be able to do very little 
hunting at all. We should probably 
have started cub-hunting by now (August 
8th) had no war occurred, but I am not 
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able to attend to cubbing myself as I am 
called out with my regiment, and I am 
doubtful about letting the men make a 
start in case they may not be able 
to keep our horses.” Probably the 
difficulties which seemed so formidable 
when Mr. Fuller’s letter was written 
have now been partially overcome, and 
in the Vale of White Horse, as _ else- 
where, a fair amount of fox-hunting is 
likely to be done this season. 
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M.F.H. for thirty-four seasons in the 
Southwold country in Lincolnshire, says 
that ‘‘ apart from the war, prospects are 
good all round. There seems a fair 
stock of foxes in the country, farmers are 
all cordial and there are no difficulties 
of any kind. My co-Master, Lord Charles 
Bentinck, has been called for service. 
In his absence I shall try and keep 
things going to some extent. The 
poultry question gives little trouble here. 


THE BICESTER HOUNDS AT CHARNDON COMMON 


On about the same date in August, 
Mr. Albert Brassey, the Master of the 
Heythrop, wrote of a good report of 
foxes, but ‘“‘ the demand for horses for 
war purposes will make it difficult to 
carry on regular hunting, and it is 
impossible at present to predict what 
may happen. As regards poultry and 
other claims,” adds Mr. Brassey, “ they 
are carefully investigated by a committee 
and any reasonable compensation is 
paid, especially where proper precautions 
are taken to protect the birds.” 

Mr. E. P. Rawnsley, who has been an 


On any complaint a_ neighbouring! 
influential farmer enquires into the 
matter, and if the loss is correct, reason- 
able compensation is paid.” 

I may note here that the change in| 
the Southwold country was caused by 
the retirement of Sir William Cooke, 
who hunted the northern side with his 
private pack for three seasons. Lord 
Charles Bentinck, who is to fill the gap] 
upon his return from the war, was until 
the end of last season Master of the| 
Croome, in which sporting county he is 
now succeeded by Mr. W. J. Gresson. | 
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The latter employs a professional hunts- 
man in Will Friend. 

In the middle of August Miss Edith 
(CE Somerville, the Master of the West 
Carbery Hounds in Ireland, informed me 
that in consequence of the war she had 
abandoned the idea of cubbing and had 
stopped exercise, putting her hounds on 
half-rations. That, be it remembered, 
was at a time when considerable doubt 
existed as to the future of food supplies 
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the hounds among the farmers, etc., 
cannot be better than it is. 

“ As far as fowl funds are concerned,” 
writes Miss Somerville, ‘‘ I think that 
in every fox-hunting country common 
justice, no less than expediency, makes a 
fund of the kind indispensable. I cannot, 
however, think that putting such a 
matter on a legal basis will promote 
anything but bad feeling and litigation. 
If poultry-keepers (on the large scale) 


THE BRAMHAM MOOR’ HOUNDS, 


in these islands. Mr. Ralph Thornycroft, _ 
who was recently reappointed amateur 


first whipper-in to Miss Somerville’s 
pack after an absence of one season, 
has had to join his regiment, and so 
many of the field have left for various 
duties connected with the war that this 
keen lady M.F.H. is naturally doubtful 
as to the future prospects of sport. She 
avers that there never were more foxes 
than at present, and the feeling towards 
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would adopt the ‘intensive’ poultry 
method of keeping the birds always in 
houses, not only would considerable 
loss from foxes, rats, weasels, badgers, 
etc., he avoided, but they would make 
far more money. The immense sums 
now expended in poultry compensation 
might be more advantageously employed 
for the benefit of farmers, and in many 
and various methods for advancing 
agriculture in general, which would: be 
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better than squandering money on feed- 
ing foxes on the most expensive diet 
procurable—which is unavoidable on 
the present system of keeping poultry 
at large.” 

Few people have any real idea of the 
gigantic sum paid out every year in the 
settlement of poultry claims. A few 
years ago, as Sir Samuel Scott has 
recently reminded us, the Committee 
of the Masters of Foxhounds Association 
circularised thirty-five different Hunts 
asking for a return of the amount 
expended for poultry claims. The 
replies showed that the thirty-five Hunts 
had paid the total sum of £15,989 in the 
preceding year for such claims, being an 
average of {457 per Hunt. Reckoning 
the compensation at two shillings per 
head, we find that in the season in 
question no fewer than 159,890 head of 
poultry where paid for within the limits 
of thirty-five Hunts as the result of 
depredations by foxes. It may be added 
that the circular was sent to Hunts of 
all sizes, the average hunting days of the 
thirty-five packs being 33. 

These figures may be accepted as 
quite authentic, and it will be interesting 
to extend them in order to embrace the 
whole of the fox-hunting countries. 
Last season there were 212 packs of 
fox-hounds. Deducting 32 of these as 
being too small to be brought into 
account, we arrive at the estimate that 
approximately 822,600 head of poultry 
are paid for every year by fox-hunters ! 

Providing that arrangements which 
were made last spring do not fall through 
owing to the war we shall find three new 
packs on the foxhound list this season, 
an addition which is all the more 
satisfactory when it is borne in mind 
that practically all the old packs are 
standing their ground. One of the new 
packs will be known as Mr. H. F. 
Brunskill’s Hounds, and they will hunt 
over the country covered about half a 
century ago by the late Sir Henry P. 
Seale. It consists of a portion lent by 
Mr. William Coryton, the Master of the 


Dartmoor, and a portion lent by Mr. 
J. A. Cooke Hurle, who succeeded 
Mr. Brunskill last year in the Mastership 
of the South Devon. A good pack of 
twenty couples have been got together, 
the kennels being at Buckland-tout- 
Saints, Kingsbridge. Mr. Brunskill, who 
will hunt two days a week, has made 
adequate arrangements regarding the 
settlement of poultry claims, and is 
assured of general support in the district. 
Another new pack of foxhounds is 
that which will be hunted by Messrs. 
H. A. and F. C. Tiarks in the Mendip 
Hills, this pack having previously been 
on the harrier list. The third new 
establishment has come into existence in 
Co. Waterford. There was a fear that 
this sporting county would be bereft of | 
foxhounds when Mr. C. H. Davey gave 
up the Co. Waterford Hounds at the 
end of last season. The difficulty was 
partially settled when Mr. Russell came 
forward with an offer to hunt two days 
a week in the Kilmacthomas district. 
This arrangement, however, left a wide 
area still without a pack of hounds, and | 
then Mr. Joseph Widger, famous in | 
steeplechasing annals as the successful | 
rider of Wild Man from Borneo in the 
Grand National, agreed to hunt that 
part of the country not covered by the 
county pack. The post of huntsman 
to the new pack will be filled by Mr. 
G. F. Malcomson, who will be well 
remembered as an old Master of the 
Waterford. Mr. Widger will still keep 
on the Tramore Harriers. The sporting 
combination of him and Mr. Malcomson 
is very strong, and there should be a 
successful career before the new pack. 
One of the most interesting of the | 
various hunting changes made at the 
close of last season is that which brings | 
an addition to the small list of lady 
Masters of Foxhounds, a position which 
was filled last year by Lady Portal in the } 
Vine country, Mrs. T. H. R. Hughes and 
Mrs. Blandy Jenkins in Wales, and by | 
Miss Somerville in Ireland. The new | 
lady M.F.H. is Mrs. Inge, who has taken | 
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control of such an important pack as 
the Atherstone. 

It is not too much to state that the 
lady in question has been associated with 
the Atherstone Hunt practically all 
her life. Her father, Mr. W. E. Oakeley, 
was one of the best Masters the Ather- 
stone have ever had, and her husband, 
the late Mr. W. F. Inge, was also Master 
of the same pack for several seasons. 
She has engaged Sam Morgan, until 
lately with the Linlithgow and Stirling- 
shire, as huntsman, and J. Molyneux 
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Hounds is a thankless and onerous 
job; that it is, in short, no longer worth 
the candle. Yet the truth is that the 
position is wonderfully attractive to a 
very keen sportsman who loves hounds 
and hunting and can make _ himself 
agreeable to his fellow-sportsmen. It is 
admitted that the expenses of the 
modern M.F.H. are inclined to be much 
heavier than they were in the old days, 
and he has all the twentieth century 
worries of wire, the increase of game 
preservation, the scarcity of foxes in 
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from the Warwickshire as first whipper- 
in. Mrs. Inge has entered very 
thoroughly and wholeheartedly into her 
new duties, and when the nation’s affairs 
have settled down she may be depended 
upon to maintain the reputation of the 
Atherstone country for good sport. 
There was not more than an average 
number of retirements at the end of 
last season, and in nearly every case the 
vacancy was filled without much trouble. 
We are often assured that under 
modern conditions the Mastership of 


some places, and the continual multi- 
plication of poultry claims in others. 
But the charms of office are not so far 
gone in these days that an M.F.H. will 
not continue in command for year after 
year, or will hesitate to go from the leader- 
ship of one country to that of another. 
An example of the demand which 
exists for really eligible countries may 
be found in the Avon Vale. This country 
was re-established by Mr. J. S. H. 
Fullerton in 1912, by arrangement with 
the Duke of Beaufort, and excellent 
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sport was shown by the former 
gentleman’s splendid pack of bitches. 
When Mr. Fullerton resigned last season, 
no fewer than eighteen applications for 
the Mastership were received in response 
to an advertisement notifying that the 
country was vacant ! 

This was indeed an embarras de 
vichesses for the Hunt Committee, but 
they have made a popular selection in 
Mr. R. W. Preston, of Seend, who has 
the advantage of living in the country 
and knowing every field in it. He has 
promoted the first whipper-in and kennel 
huntsman, Tom Bankes, to be huntsman. 
Mr. Fullerton’s fine pack were well sold 
at Rugby in the spring, Lerd Furness 
purchasing six couples for 1005 guineas, 
while Lord Leconfield gave 1,215 guineas 
for seven couples. 

Fresh arrangements have been made 
in Lincolnshire in the Blankney and 
Burton countries. Mr. R. Clayton Swan 
goes on with the command of the former, 
but reduces the number of hunting days 
from seven to five a fortnight. This 
reduction will be made good by the fact 
that Captain Cecil Elwes, the new 
Master of the Burton Hounds, has 
arranged to hunt the Blankney country 
one day a week in the district west of 
Newark road. 

An interesting retirement from active 
service in the chase is that of Ben Capell, 
who has been huntsmen to various 
packs for the past twenty-six years. 
Born at Quorn in 1860, his early pro- 
fessional years were spent under the 
tutorship of that great master of his 
craft, Tom Firr. After hunting the 
Blankney for many seasons Capell 
stepped into a _ position which is 
perhaps more coveted than any other 
in his profession—that of huntsman 
of the Belvoir. Under Sir Gilbert 
Greenall he splendidly upheld the 
reputation of the ducal pack both in 
field and kennel, and in token of his 
services received a very handsome 
testimonial when he returned to the 
Blankney when the Belvoir country 
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changed Masters in 1912. His two sons, 
whippers-in to the Quorn and Cottesmore, 
carry on a name that is honoured in 
foxhunting. 

Earlier in this article I made allusion 
to the fact that Masters occasionally give 
up office only to take over another 
country. There are several cases in 
point this year. Lord Charles Bentinck 
is one, and another is Sir William Austin, 
who, after a spell in the North Tipperary 
country, has accepted the Mastership of 
the West Kent in succession to Mr. A 
Havelock Allan. Sir William’s place in 
Ireland will be taken by Captain 
Robertson, of Somerby, who is well- 
known with Leicestershire packs. 

Then we have Mr. Norman Loder, 
who has given up the Atherstone Hounds 
only to transfer his services to the 
Fitzwilliam country, where this smart 
young amateur huntsman will serve as 
joint-Master with Mr. George Fitz- 
william. 

Some light upon the financial sacrifices 
which the Master of a fashionable pack 
makes in the cause of foxhunting was 
shed recently by Mr. Fitzwilliam, who 
declared that the arrangement had been 
made with Mr. Loder mainly on account 
of increasing liabilities and taxation. 
Since the death of his father in 1874 
the family pack, it is estimated, has cost 
Mr. Fitzwilliam no less than £80,000. 
The hounds were left to him with no 
provision in the will for their mainten- 
ance, and the lawyers would have sold 
them at once if the late Earl Fitzwilliam 
had not been guarantee for the expenses 
until Mr. George Fitzwilliam came of 
age. All this shows how great a privilege 
hunting people enjoy when they regu- 
larly ride with a pack at the outlay of 
a comparatively nominal subscription. 

A curious coincidence is that Major- 
General E. A. H. Alderson, the author of 
“Pink and Scarlet, or Hunting as a 
School for Soldiering,”’ a book which has 
been deservedly much quoted since the 
ourbreak of the war, should have 
accepted the Mastership of the South 
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Shropshire a few months before the 
beginning of the titanic conflict now 
raging. General Alderson’s return to 


active service will debar him from taking 
his place with the South Shropshire 
Hounds for some time to come, but 
already he will have had the satisfaction 
of seeing many of his favourite theories 
as to the value of hunting to cavalry 
officers triumphantly verified in Belgium 
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Among other newly-elected Masters 
who will be unable to take up their 
positions at the start of the season owing 
to the war is Lieut-Colonel Miller, 
D.S.O., who was appointed last spring 
to succeed Mr. Sydney Fane in the 
command of the South Oxfordshire 
Hounds. He was formerly Colonel of the 
Scots Greys, and Chief Staff Officer to 
Sir John French in South Africa from 
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and France. The late Master of the 
South Shropshire, Captain S. H. Christy, 
whose hounds were purchased by 
General Alderson, has also gone to the 
front. Although he has not previously 
held the Mastership of hounds in 
England, General Alderson had experi- 
ence with the Poona and Kirkee 
Hounds in India and also hunted a 
pack in South Africa during the Boer 
War. 


1899 to 1902. Much regret has been 
caused in Carmarthenshire by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Robert H. Harries after a 
highly successful term of twelve seasons 
in office. Sir Owen Philipps now goes 
on as sole Master, with Mr. W. S. G. 
Morris as his deputy. Admiral Sir 
George Atkinson-Willes has given up the 
leadership of the Chiddingfold country, 
and is succeeded by Mr. F. Mc A. 
Shepherd, who, if I remember rightly, 
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played polo for Cambridge University 
two or three seasons ago. 

From harriers to foxhounds is a 
natural progression which is followed 
this season by Mr. C. G. Huntriss, 
who, after hunting the Dove Valley 
Harriers, has became Master of the Mid- 
Devon Foxhounds in succession to 
Colonel A. H. Carter. Similarly Captain 
W. Russell-Johnson, who has_ been 
Master of the West Kent Harriers and 
the Rivervale Beagles, will in future act 
as Master of the Wendron section of the 
Four Burrow country in Cornwall, this 
district having been without a regular 
pack of hounds last season. 

Captain Henry Connop, who formerly 
hunted the East Sussex and Tedworth 
countries, has become Master of the 
Eastbourne Hounds in succession to 
Mr. Roland Burke and Mr. W. G. 
Heasman, while the place vacated by 
Captain H. A. Kinglake in the Taunton 
Vale country has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. C. F. Lee, late of the 
60th Rifles. Lord Harris has resigned 
the joint Mastership of the Tickham 
Hounds and is succeeded by Mr. Charles 
Rigden, whose grandfather and uncle 
held the Mastership of this Kentish pack 
over a period of seventy or eighty years. 

It is understood that a Committee will 
carry on the Cumberland Hounds 
pending the appointment of a successor 
to Mr. Francis P. N. Dunne, and in the 
South Berks country the joint honorary 
secretaries, Mr. Cecil Aldin and Mr. Eric 
Palmer, have been elected conjointly 
to fill the gap caused by the retire- 
ment of Mr. H. W. Boileau. The last- 
named has not retired from active work 
with hounds, having arranged to hunt the 
Tedworth country in succession to Mr. 
Oswald Riley. 

Mr. R. H. Williams, one of the best 
known hunting men in South Wales, has 
been appointed to succeed Captain 
Homfray in the Mastership of the 
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Glamorgan Hounds. It is the proud 
boast of the retiring M.F.H. that only one 
blank day has been experienced by the 
Glamorgan pack during the past thirty 
seasons, and that was on March 20th 
last year, following an exceedingly wild 
night. Mr. David Davies, who hunts the 
pack which bears his name in Mont- 
gomeryshire, writes that there are 
plenty of foxes in the country, and there 
were prospects of an excellent season 
until war broke out. ‘If war con- 
tinues,”’ adds Mr. Davies, “‘ there will be 
little or no hunting, as all the horses and 
most of the Hunt servants are engaged 
for service.” 

In the York and Ainsty country the 
successful joint Mastership of Lord 
Furness and Mr. Miles Stapylton has 
come to an end, the former now going on 
in sole control. Mr. W. Phillpotts 


Williams has given up the East Cornwall, 
and is succeeded by Mr. Popplestone 
Mr. T. Kirby Stapley 


and Mr. Peel. 
becomes sole Master of the East 
Sussex Hounds, and Mr. J. O. Clemson 
has succeeded Mr. D. Horndon in the 
Stevenstone country. In Ireland the 
Queen’s County Hounds, which were 
under the control of a Committee last 
year, will in future have as joint Masters 
Messrs. C. A. Branfill and A. Keith. 
Mr. Harry Buckland has given up the 
East Galway, and is succeeded by 
Mr. J. S. Shepherd. 

This concludes the survey of the 
season’s hunting changes, and I have to 
thank Masters of Hounds for the infor- 
mation with which they have kindly 
furnished me. The season, in Lord 
Portman’s words, begins as a_half- 
hearted business. Let us hope that its 
closing stages will synchronise with the 
complete triumph of the Allied Forces 
and the speedy return to their well- 
loved pastime of those good sportsmen 
who are now engaged not in the Image 
of War, but in the Real Thing. 
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BY JEFFREY SILANT 


It was in no spirit of bravado or of 
boasting that he spoke, in no manner of 
bitterness or even of complaint. He was 
merely voicing a regret that had probably 
never found utterance before. But now 
while he and his three mates were 
endeavouring to find shelter from the 
tropical downpour under a single thread- 
bare blanket whose corners were attached 
to four convenient garara bushes, the 
misery of the situation and the un- 
compromising darkness of the night 
overcame his usual philosophy. 

“T only ever had but one charnst,”’ 
he was saying, in answer to some chaffing 
question put by The Splinter, who had 
heard of soldiers, but had never seen one. 
“Only one charnst,” the disconsolate 
voice repeated, “ an’ I tookit. I thought 
nothin’ of it at the time, reckonin’ it all 
part of the game, but ’—he sighed— 
“T’m thirteen year older now, an’ I 
guess I’m not liable to git another 
charnst. I didn’t do it for no glory—I 
done it ’cos I felt good; I wasn’t out 
for no reward, but I'll tell yer what: 
I can’t help thinkin’ over it durin’ the 
las’ thirteen years, an’ the more I think 
the more I reckernises that it’s no good 
bein’ little an’ insignif. if you have any 
aspire-rations. Now, me bein’ little an’ 
insignif., I reckon that’s why they passed 


over me an’ give the reward teh a big 
hunkin’ Queensl’nd felly as big as Dick 
there. Not that he didn’t deserve it— 
he deserved it just as much as me; but 
then, yew see, I reckon I deserved it as 
much as him. I was the fust down teh 
the gun—a Maxim she was. Her 
detachment was all shot down an’ the 
infantry driven back from her. I seen 
some o’ the enemy leave their firin’ line 
an’ start to charge down for the 
abandoned gun, an’ there was me on the 
left wing of the Vic’s a bit apart from 
the rest o’ the troop. Suddenly a 
picture come teh me, a picture o’ the 
enemy workin’ that Maxim on the 
retirin’ feet people. It seemed such a 
clear picture teh me that I put my hand 
over my eyes to see if I was real awake. 
Then I says teh myself, ‘ Billy, you got 
teh go an’ do somethin’ teh thet gun!” 

“T was ridin’ a lil’ bay mare not 
onlike Lucella, an’ with my light weight 
on her she fair flew. The bullets only 
popped at fust, then when the enemy 
saw my game, them lil’ shots come past 
like buzzin’ bees, but never one flicked 
me. 

“T got teh the gun an’ jumped off me 
mare, thinkin’ I might be able to work 
off a belt 0’ shots at the coves that was 
charging down, but I’d never seen a 
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Maxim close before, an’ guessed I might 
be wastin’ time tryin’ to learn the 
mechanism of her just there, when I 
hears gallopin’ hoofs behind me. Quick 
I grabs my carbine, but it was a big cove 
comin’ hell-bent-for-election on a black 
hoss ; he had a grin on him like a annual 
lease an’ a tuff o’ emu feathers in his 
hat, so I knoo he was one o’ the 
Queenl’nd Bushies. 

““ Good boy Viccy ! that’s the which- 
way !”’ he laughs, an’ so I knoo from his 
speech he was a cattleman. He’d swung 
off his hoss before he’d stopped gallopin’, 
an’ was alongside me in a second. 

“* No good tryin’ to work her here,’ 
he says; ’we can’t stay alive a minute 
in this place. We must unmount the 
gun an’ git her away.’ 

“In a brace 0’ shakes we had her 
detached from her tripod, but I let go 
of the gun with a yell—she was near 
red-hot ; the water in her jacket must 
have been boiling with the number of 
bullets that had been fired out of her. 


““My mate seen the trouble, an’ in a 
second he’d peeled off his coat an’ 


wrapped it round the gun. Just as he 
did so he fell wollop over, gun an’ all. 
But he was on his feet again in a jiff. 
‘That sorter hit me where I couldn’t 
scratch it,’ he laughs, an’ staggered 
about a bit. I saw blood coming through 
the front of his shirt, an’ as he turned I 
saw more wetting the back of his 
shirt. 

““ He stooped down to pick up the gun 
while I grabbed the bridles of the two 
horses, who weren’t anxious to wait 
much longer amongst the bullets, both 
of ’em was slightly hit in more than one 
place. Then he says, ‘I can’t lift her, 
Viccy, you must give me a hand ’—he 
was badly hit. 

“Two of the enemy had raced at us 
far ahead of the others. I got my 
carbine up and downed one cove; the 
other swerved off to git behind some 
rocks. I couldn’t git a second shot 
because of the horses pulling back. 
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Then we got the gun across the big 
felly’s saddle-bow ; I helped him into 
his saddle an’ with a great effort he got 
the gun into the crook of his arms. 

““Here!’ I says, for he’d dropped 
his coat, ‘ that dam thing’s red-hot, it’ll 
burn yeh teh blazes.’ 

“ Foller !’’ he says, an’ never another 
word; then, grabbin’ up the reins in 
his teeth, he swung his horse an’ put 
back feh the Queensl’nd squadron as if 
thay was no hereafter. 

“A bullet kem an’ zipped me on the 
calf o’ the laig, so I jumped onteh the 
mare an’ put straight up t’wards the 
feet-people. 

“They didn’t sign ’emselves ‘ Well- 
wisher ’ or anything o’ thet kind to the 
things they said teh me. In fact, one 0’ 
their officers damned my eyes for gettin’ 
in the line o’ fire. I tole him where to 
go to, an’ he said I was under arrest, so 
I expec’ I was, but it didn’t make me 
feel very bad. All the same, I didn’t 
have the exhalted feelin’ '’d had out 
there a couple o’ minutes before, when I 
was helpin’ the Queensl’nder with the 
red-hot gun, so I jus’ rode away dis- 
consolate-like to me own troop. A 
couple o’ the boys who’d saw me whanged 
me on the back an’ said, ‘ Good boy, 
Billy!’ which was all I wanted. An’ one 
of our officers said he’d pass my name 
on for gallantery; but I was little an 
insignif., an’ I reckon I got forgot. 

‘An’ anyhow we had teh gallop into 
action, jus’ then. 

“T never give that affair another 
thought till some months afterwards I 
heard the Queensl’nd felleh had got a 

“What’s that?” interrupted The 
Splinter. 

“Why, a Victorian Crawss!” ex- 
plained the ex-soldier patiently. ‘“‘ It’s 
the thing most hankered after by a 
pinyarri-felleh.* An’,” he continued, 
“our boys reckoned I should have stood 
in with one, too, seein’ that I’d bin the 
fust man to that gun, an’ that the other 


*Fighting-man. 
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felleh couldn’t a’ got her away without 
my assistance.” 

“The skunk!” said Dick with some 
heat out of the darkness. ‘‘ What was 
his monica? He shouldn’t a’ took it 
without you had one too.” 

“T dunno his name,” admitted Billy 
Smith. “I simply heard as_ he’d 
got the V.C. He deserved it, too,” he 
added. 

“So did you,”- said Dick—‘if your 
yarn is true.” 

Billy took no notice of the apparent 
challenge to his veracity. “Oh,” he 
said, “‘I reckoned it didn’t matter. I 
guessed there’d be lots more charnces 
come to me” He paused, then presently 
went on: “‘ But the back o’ the war was. 
broke—charnces didn’t come often after 
that, an’ never again to me. Then I 
kem back to Cattle Land, an’ thay was 
no more wars, an’ I was still little an’ 
insignif., an’ fellehs used teh laugh an’ 
say: ‘Billy Smith a pinyarri-felleh ? 


Oh, strike me puce!’ an’ they’d laugh 


an’ ask ef all the sojers was as big as me. 
An’ then ole Shi-poo turns a sugar-doodle 
on top o’ me out in the ironstone ranges, 
an’ I lay out there unconscionable with 
a couple o’ broke legs fer two days, an’ 
when I come round to ride them hills 
agen I found I’d broke more than me 
legs, an’ worse—my nerves had busted 
too. An’ then day by day an’ year by 
year I got older, an’ I grew wise that the 
back o’ my life was broke just like J 
found the back o’ the war was broke 
before, an’ I knoo that thay was never 
to be any more charnces foh Billy Smith. 

“Then I begun teh think o’ the one 
charnce I’d had, an’ how through 
bein’ little and insignif. been 
forgot when the honours was _ bein’ 
dealt out. I wisht then I’d had that 
thar Victorian Crawss teh show the 
fellehs on Dingo Creek I’d been a real 
pinyarri-felleh, an’ done the star act. 
But somehow I never mentioned this lil’ 
incident before, because they'd hev 
reckoned me a liar as I had nothin’ teh 
show fer it. I noticed Dick questioned 
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if my yarn was true jus’ now. Old Dick 
ain’t of no account, anyway, and the 
rest of yew boys on this run knows if I 
lies or not.” 

“T don’t believe you ever was a 
pinyarri-felleh,” said Dick. 

“You're a liah, Dick!’ said the small 
man, unenthusiastically. ‘‘ Thar—good- 
night.”’ 

The rain had stopped some time. Mac 
and The Splinter were already snoring in 
spite of their saturated clothing. 

* * 

Two days later they arrived at the 
homestead stockyard, with a mixed mob 
of cattle they had picked up mustering 
through the ranges. They were mostly 
cows with calves that wanted branding, 
a sprinkling too of store bullocks that 
would help to swell Dolan the drover’s 
mob for taking south, also a couple of 
mickies, or cleanskin bulls. ‘‘ They'll do 
teh feed the station niggers an’ the 
cattle-pups,’’ Mac had said. These un- 
branded bulls are extremely difficult to 
handle, breaking away at the least 
provocation and ready to charge a 
horseman at any time, angle, or 
opportunity. 

Sam was ready to meet them at the 
stockyard ; the branding fire was ablaze, 
a zealous native was already heating 
the branding-irons, and Seth O’Brien 
rode in from the west just in time to 
lend a hand. 

The Splinter was “steadying the 
lead ’’ of the mob, and he rode ahead 
up the “ wing ” of the stockyard, halted 
a moment between the massive gate- 
posts with their equally massive cross- 
beam, until the cattle were forced up 
close on his horse’s tracks, snorting, 
snuffling, bellowing, and recoiling from 
the great elephantine rail fence, but 
being forced on by those behind. Then 
The Splinter ducked his head and rode 
into the yard, followed by the first of the 
herd, while the stock-whip rang, and the 
shouts of ‘“‘ Woh !—Woh-back, thar!” 
came from behind in a biinding blanket 
of dust, as the stock-riders crowded out 
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the cattle and fairly forced the mob 
forward. 

Fast galloping hoofs sounded, and the 
biting “whup” of greenhide on live 
hide, evil words too, as a beast would 
break from the mob only to be flogged 
back into the press. 

Presently they were all crushed 
through the gateway, and the great 
gates were swung-to, pegged and chained 
—one takes no chances of insecurity in 
Cattle Land. 

But no, they were not all yarded— 
—one of the clean-skin bulls had broken 
away, and Dick was trying to head him 
back with mighty blows from his heavy 
stock-whip. 

The stock-whip rang and rang again 
until the bull, with his nose split and 
bleeding, turned from the terrible thong. 

The Splinter climbed on to the fence, 
and shading his eyes looked out across 
the dazzling plain, then turning to Sam, 
he said: ‘ Will I turn a half-dozen o’ 
them cows out an’ take ‘em over teh 
‘coach’ thet mick back? Dick’s havin’ 
trouble with him.” 

“Spare me days!” said Sam, tilting 
his hat on one side and scratching his 
head. ‘“‘Splinter, don’t you know 
better’n teh let any o’ these cattle out 
eh a yard once yeh’ve got ’em in? 
No, but ef Dick don’t get him headed 
this way in another half-minute, yeh’d 
best go out teh him with yeh gun.” 

The bull had stopped and stood facing 
Dick with his tongue hanging out. 
Dick sat perfectly still in his saddle, 
while the wild bull watched him. 

Presently the bull, a little less heated, 
noticed the bellowing of the cattle in the 
stockyard behind him. He turned his 
head, cocked his ears forward, and began 
trotting back in the direction of his 
companions, Dick following at a discreet 
distance. 

Meanwhile Billy Smith had come 
round to the fire which was outside the 
branding-yard. He was dismounted and 
was roundly cursing the over-zealous 
Poordog for having put the irons in the 
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fire so long before they would be wanted. 
“Why, yeh blinkin’ munjong,” he said, 
“yeh burnemup them stamps alil— 
tehgether, makem all sharp and no-good. 
We got teh draftemup 


Woldy-pfella ! 
kulep fusttime.”’ 

He might have said more, but at that 
moment the clean skin bull swung round 
the corner of the stockyard—he was still 
loaded for trouble, and at sight of the 
two men on foot he charged without 
more ado. Billy heard a roar of warning 
from Dick’s lusty lungs, and as he turned 
to see what was the matter, Poordog had 
already aimed on to the toprail of the 
stockyard. 

Dick sunk his spurs and cometted up, 
striking the bull’s shoulder with that of 
his horse, forcing the beast out of his 
course, circling a good thirty yards away 
from the rails; but with a quick prop 
and an upward thrust of his powerful 
neck and head the wild bull had his 
revenge. Ere the best horsemanship 
could avert it the stout sharp horn 
entered the stock-horse’s flank, and steed 
and rider were hurled into the air and 
landed clean upside down. The game 
old stock-horse, mortally injured, rose 
only to be smashed down again by the 
mad onslaught of the cleanskin. 

Dick was half stunned by the fall and 
his wind was knocked out; then as he 
tried to rise, the infuriated beast turned 
upon him. Dick was powerless, and here 
he saw death—he was prepared to face 
it like a cattleman. But as the bull 
charged there came a stampede of oaths 
over him like a torrent, and with them 
there passed across Dick’s prostrate body 
the flitting form of Billy Smith. 

Billy charged the charging bull, and 
in his hand he bore a red-hot branding- 
iron new-drawn from the fire. 

Never was the charge of a beast stopped 
more suddenly—with sublime accuracy 
Billy had planted the station brand 
squarely and firmly on the mickey’s 
already damaged nose. Billy threw his 
weight on to it, and pressed the great 
astonished animal back till a cloud of 
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smoke went up, and the smell of cooking 
meat was distinct. 

Then the bull—no longer a ‘ clean- 
skin ’—tossed his head. 

That was as good as the end of it so 
far as Billy Smith was concerned. Seth 
O’Brien had flashed up his rifle in 
almost less than no time, but Billy, his 
head propped against the dead beast 
who had flung him into the air, was lying 
there dully looking down into his own 
thoracic cavity, where he could see his 
heart kicking tike a shot rabbit. 

The boys were round him in a moment. 
‘“‘ Spare me days !”’ said Sam, scratching 
his head ; then he drew the ripped shirt 
together across the gaping wound, so as 
to stand the flies back. 

Mac bent down to support the injured 
man into a more comfortable position, 
but Dick, who had staggered to his feet 
drunkenly, laid hishand on Mac’sshoulder. 

Don’t move him,” said Dick. ‘I’ve 
the only thing that can do him any 
good.”” He flung himself on to Mac’s 


horse and tore up the hill to the home- 


stead; at the door of the stockman’s 
hut he quit the saddle and rushed to his 
own swag, presently arriving at the same 
breakneck pace back among his com- 
panions. He quit his horse at the gallop, 
letting it run on, for he was afraid of 
being late. 

In his hand he carried a small tin 
box; this he opened, plucking forth a 
bar-pin with three medals upon it. 

With a wrench he tore the first medal 
free with its ribbon. This he held before 
the dying man’s eyes—a red ribbon with 
a dull bronze cross depending from it. 

Billy Smith’s eyes lit up—he tried to 
smile. 

Dick took from under the leather band 
of his hat the inevitable stockman’s 
needle and thread. 

With half-a-dozen rough stitches he 
had fastened the ribbon to the reddened 
shirt above the poor wounded breast. 
Sam and Seth both looked mystified, 
but they recognised that there was more 
in this man than they understood. 
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“ Billy, boy,” said Dick, speaking 
very gently, ‘‘ that’s yeh owen Crawss— 
I thot my mate o’ the gun had bin killed, 
till yeh spoke the other night. Then I 
meant to write teh General Kitchener 
next mail, an’ tell him so’s he could put 
things straight. But it’s too late now, 
Billy.” 

Seth had turned his face away—he 
had already moistened Billy’s lips from 
a pannikin of cold tea—what more could 
he do? Sam and Mac each held a hand 
of the injured man as they knelt beside. 
Only The Splinter stood looking down 
unmoved, an air of interested wonder on 
his beardless face—not that The Splinter 
was unsympathetic, but such a death as 
this was what he might have wished for 
himself when his time should come. 

“Do yeh know me now, Billy?” 
questioned Dick, still very gently. 
“Look! see these arms.” And he 
rolled his shirt-sleeves higher, exposing 
the scars of an old burn. “ An’ this,” 
he added, opening his shirt so that a 
bullet-wound was visible. ‘‘ That put 
me in ’ospital for three months—that’s: 
how I never knowed yeh was alive. 

“We took off our beards teh ‘tend 
that party, Billy, but we’re the same men. 

““Sam,” he continued, “I'll trouble 
you foh that hand yeh’re holding—he’s 
my mate. Billy, yeh’ve got yeh Crawss. 
at last, though yeh had teh win it 
twice.” 

Billy smiled up into Dick’s face, gave 
a feeble clasp of his hand, and then 
closed his eyes. 

The stockmen did not take their hats. 
off—one doesn’t in that country for fear 
of sunstroke—though their respect for a 
dead comrade was in no way inferior to. 
that article in more civilised parts. 

The first to speak was The Splinter. 
He stooped down to examine the 
ornament sewn to Billy’s shirt. Slowly 
he spelled out the curt inscription : 

“ F-O-R V-A-L-O-U-R. Now what 
the h l’s that mean ? ’”’ he demanded. 
For The Splinter was an uneducated 
young bush-cub. 
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BY OWEN JONES 


SporT with hedgerow pheasants is what 
you make it. The actual shooting of 
them, of course, is seldom of the lofty 
and fast spectacular type nowadays so 
conventionally dished up at the covert- 
shooting affair. This deficiency is the 
true and only explanation of some people 
saying they despise the traditional 
pheasants of October. However, it has 
been proved over and over again that 
these lowly hedgerow birds can tarnish 
the reputation of shooters who are wont 
to perform fairly creditably at those 
presented in the regulation way from a 
covert. 

Hedgerow pheasants are to be sought, 
and may or may not be found, absolutely 
anywhere except in a wood. As often as 
not they are absent from a hedgerow 
when they should be in it. Our fore- 
fathers loved rudely to harry them with 


their merry-tongued bustling spaniels 
and down them with their cumbrous, 
bell- mouthed guns. They are _par- 
ticularly the first-fruit pheasants of 
October, the mellow month of entrancing 
foliage and nut-brown beer—birds you 
may see daily without looking for them 
all through September ; often rising a 
confusing nuisance, and sometimes 
intercepting shot presumably meant for 
a partridge. He is indeed an uncommon 
sportsman who has not upon his 
conscience the blood of at least one 
September pheasant. 

The whole secret of finding genuine 
enjoyment in the bagging of informal 
pheasants lies in studying their pursuit 
yourself. Make it your personal business 
and concern to hunt them. You may 
think this as simple as it sounds, but 
that is a mistake. The best of masterly 
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woodcraft is not too good to get any- 
thing like a maximum of sport and 
shooting. There is no end to the details 
that continually matter. There are so 
many little seemingly trivial things 
which make just all the difference, and 
tell in the long run amazingly. They are 
only a nuisance if you persist in despising 
or neglecting them. They save trouble 
rather than give it, and prevent endless 
unnecessary disappointment and galling 
blanks. 

I should be sorry to suggest that there 
is much scope for attractive sport among 
hedgerow pheasants where they are 
in swarming numbers. Game _ that 
needs no seeking is proportionately not 
worth finding. In the early part of the 
season hand-reared pheasants are paltry 
quarry, and even late in the year, after 
they have learnt more than a mere thing 
or two concerning perfidious men, they 
do not yield the cream of hedgerow 
sport. Wild birds are the ones, if they 
are not over-plentiful. To be ideal they 
should be mysteriously vagrant and 
experts in elusive cunning, and never 
yours till you have actually got them. 
They should be birds that certainly will 
beat you if you do not beat them. They 
should be birds of that discernment which 
enables them to advertise their confidence 
in the weaponless ploughman, and yet 
to be ever ready to detect the smell of 
powder in a clean gun. All the more 
precious are birds such as these if they 
were somebody else’s yesterday, but 
to-day are yours. 

Enough credit is universally given to 
partridges for their wildness. Bearing 
this in mind, it seems rather curious, not 
to say irrational, that you practically 
never hear a word of comment or 
complaint about the wildness of 
pheasants. Perhaps it is as well, from 
the pheasants’ point of view, that you 
don’t. But it is my belief that pheasants 
become in due season just as wild in the 
sense of being more or less unapproach- 
able, as partridges—only that we do 
not notice it, and therefore do not 
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realise it. Moreover, if pheasants do not 
become in some ways actually wilder 
than partridges they do become wild 
proportionately sooner than partridges. 

This wildness of pheasants certainly 
would soon be generally discovered and 
appreciated if all of them had to be 
walked up. Pheasants combine with 
their wildness more cunning than 
partridges—a cunning which, if under- 
stood, may be used to advantage for the 
purpose of their defeat. Sometimes 
pheasants use such cunning that through 
it they so far escape all accusation of 
wildness as to lead men to conclude they 
have sought for pheasants which do not 
exist. 

Pheasants put their wildness into 
action by means of their legs ; partridges 
by their wings, though partridges, should 
there be no need for hurry, make more use 
of their legs than is commonly supposed. 
There always seems such a contrast of 
pluck between the sight of distant 
partridges’ wings and the thought of the 
subtly secret speeding of the legs of 
pheasants. The worst of it is that of 
partridges you see too much of what 
you have lost, and of pheasants too 
little, though maybe consolingly little. 

How you set about the business of 
attacking hedgerow pheasants makes all 
the difference to the possibilities of the 
bag. To begin with, a big party of guns 
is not an advantage, or advisable. The 
only guns required are enough to cover 
the positions which may be available 
for a hopeful assault. Three guns of 
congenial spirit are usually sufficient — 
one for the end, and one on each side 
of your hedgerow—you cannot take 
even the narrowest hedgerow satis- 
factorily with fewer guns, whether all 
or any of them are good shots or bad. 
More guns than three are apt to get in 
each other’s way at a critical moment. 
Besides this, the position of a superfluous 
gun must often unavoidably cancel the 
advantageous zone of his companions’ 
fire. 

This question of the superfluous gun 
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is of most importance when dells or pits 
from which birds may be expected to 
break chiefly in one direction are being 
tried. Two guns, one on either side of a 
valuable position, will be able to open 
fire on such birds as may appear much 
sooner and more freely, and, con- 
sequently, ever so much more profitably, 
if there is no third gun between them. 
Should such a third gun be stationed 
rather farther back than the other two, 
as he would be actually or in effect, 
seeing his position would in all 
probability cf necessity be opposite a 
convex frontage, he is bound to delay 
the shooting by his companions at birds 
behind him. If, on the other hand, this 
drawback is foreseen, and he stands 
close in to the edge of the place from 
which it is expected and desired birds 
will emerge, then besides baulking the 
other two from taking shots in front that 
they otherwise nicely so might take, he 
is almost sure to check the birds from 
coming out where they should, and would 
but for his presence in their way. If 
there must be a third gun so unfortu- 
nately placed, let him be the best of 
the three, and let him stand where he 
will be the least and not the greatest 
all-round hindrance. In_ restricted 
surroundings, it should always be 
remembered that if you cannot snatch 
the first of two birds in front you will 
have but a poor chance of getting both. 

It is traditionally the custom to 
associate the undoing of hedgerow 
pheasants with well-trained hilarious 
spaniels. It is customary, in practice, 
to sally forth after these delightfully 
elusive birds accompanied by sundry 
dogs of some sort, generally far too 
eager for the fray, to act as beaters. It 
all sounds very nice indeed in theory, 
and your setting forth may look ever so 
picturesquely promising. But I am 
perfectly convinced that, unless the places 
you are going to draw are impenetrable 
save only by dogs which are unquestion- 
ably of the fastest industry and irre- 
pressible zeal in the chase, your sport 
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will be infinitely less a matter of luck if 
the wisdom of using dogs is thoughtfully 
considered betimes. 

The chief objection to dogs as beaters 
is that they cause such pheasants as they 
find to fly in any chance direction, and 
not only that it is ever their special 
delight to flush them in as wholesale a 
manner as they can possibly manage. 
You may have toiled all day without 
finding much, and then when you do 
happen to meet with a nice little gang 
of birds, from which you might gather a 
rewarding harvest, up they are rushed in 
a frantic cluster, and if they come your 
way at all you must make the most you 
can of only a couple of shots. There are 
very few among the best trained and 
most experienced dogs that can be 
relied upon not to flush pheasants all at 
once which they find close together. 
Even assuming that a dog purposely 
refrained from the joys (to him) of doing 
his utmost to bring about one gorgeous 
rise, the mere fact of his being a dog 
would have such an effect on the nerves 
of the pheasants as to make them seek 
the hurried refuge of their wings. 

Now and again you may come across 
a dog that will promptly leave his 
hunting-place, and come out to in- 
vestigate what has happened at the 
sound of every shot. It would not be 
very difficult for a good trainer to teach 
a dog from his puppyhood to do this, 
but it would not be by any means a 
simple matter for the ordinary man 
who keeps a sporting dog to drum this 
useful accomplishment into him. Most 
of the few dogs that habitually come out, 
so to speak, to shot, do so to please 
themselves on the chance of being the 
first to get hold of anything that may 
have been hit. And, it may be added, 
these are as likely as not to be dogs 
which do not improve the appearance of 
clean-shot game. 

When a dog picks up the scent of a 
pheasant, he is given to following it up 
as fast as he can, without any thought 
of whether or not there is a gun within 
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range. The nearer he gets to the bird 
the greater naturally his speed, since the 
scent grows stronger and stronger. When 
he reaches the bird he loses no time 
whatever in putting it up. Which way 
it flies depends for the most part on the 
direction from which the dog arrives ; 
that is to say, the bird at any rate starts 
straight away from the dog, though it 
may afterwards change its direction of 
flight. Thus it is justifiable to assume 
that a pheasant will leave its shelter on 
the side opposite to that by which a dog 
enters it, provided the dog gets a close 
enough start to prevent the bird from 
running round him. It may be that the 
bird has already run a ring just before 
the dog hit on its trail. You cannot very 
well blame the dog for that. 

There are two things intimately 
connected with pheasant hunting which 
more than nine dogs out of ten used for 
the purpose are persistently fond of 
doing. One is to make a sly, sudden, 
and intensely disobedient dash for any 


place in which there may be a pheasant, 
before the guns are in position, or near 
enough, even by sprinting furiously, to 


save the situation. Dogs which have 
been allowed to get into the habit of 
doing this are liable (putting it quite 
mildly) to become worse, and to improve 
their villainous artfulness particularly 
with regard to such places as past 
experience reminds them are the 
likeliest for a find. The only thing to 
be done by way of prevention is to 
fasten such dogs to a lead before it is 
too late. 

The second thing nearly all dogs are so 
annoyingly perverse in doing (however 
excellent they may be in other ways) 
is to start hunting, say, a dell, from the 
very spot at which you are standing 
when you give them the order to proceed. 

Obviously this means that the greater 
part of what they rouse is driven away 
from you. You may indicate your 
wishes as much as you like by arm- 
wavings, but they will only be waste of 
precious time if the dog concerned has 
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not been properly trained in the under- 
standing of them. The best remedy at 
the time being that I know of is only a 
compromise, in the case of a dog which 
will work only for you—it is to start him 
just where you wish him to go, and the 
moment he is out of sight tear off your- 
self towhere the game probably will break, 
the dog having been started so as to 
encourage any birds that are at home to 
flee before him in their favourite 
direction. You needn’t have recourse 
to this dodging of your dog if the object 
is to provide shots for other persons 
rather than for yourself. 

Human beaters are undoubtedly better 
than dogs if the places for them to beat 
are suitable. They are so much more 
under control, and they all have some 
reasoning power which should respond 
to careful and patient cultivation. It 
pays to give them the very finest 
teaching, till you have brought them to 
that state not only of knowing exactly 
what to do but of doing it without 
continual repetition of the same old 
orders. It is not the number of beaters 
that matters so much as the manner of 
their beating. They must know their 
ground thoroughly. After a place that 
is not absolutely simple and straight- 
forward has been beaten out, and what- 
ever was in it done with, it is a good 
plan to take your beaters through it in 
cold blood, and show them what they did 
wrong, and how another time to do it 
right, explaining in appropriate detail 
each reason for everything, and also 
suggesting what it would be best to do 
in various kinds of emergencies. 

It is not necessary that beaters should 
literally go through the thickest parts of 
whatever they are beating. In the 
early part of the season this would 
often be impossible, nor is it always the 
best policy, in the interest of sport. 
What may be far better is that they 
should be careful to approach thick 
parts discreetly, that is, not too 
impetuously, and then to give those 
parts an experimental tap, to incite birds 
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that may be lurking in them to move 
ahead, either on their wings or legs, in 
the desired direction. If there are any 
signs of a crowd of birds the tapping 
should instantly cease till some 
resumption is expedient, and so on till 
every bird has gone on as it should or 
otherwise departed. However quiet 
men may be, pheasants are pretty sure 
to hear them approaching, though not 
perhaps in time to retreat unopposed. 
What the pheasants then do is to make 
for the thickest shelter that is near at 
hand, according to the time at their 
disposal. 

A good many of the failures to find 
pheasants where they may reasonably 
be expected are to be accounted for by 
a casual, noisy approach by the nearest 
way, instead of by that roundabout 
way of silent, sportsmanlike strategy. 
Some persons seem to think this does 
not matter, especially early in the 
season. But it does. It matters a great 
deal more when the birds are a few weeks 


older, and especially after they have 
some idea that it is their fate to be 
disturbed and shot at. A well organised 


approach may be spoilt, when the 
attacking force has been wisely divided 
into two parts, by their not securing a 
simultaneous arrival at the scene of 
action. What experienced pheasants 
may not be able to hear they have an 
uncommonly sharp way of seeing, and 
vice versa. And don’t forget to consider 
which way the wind is when you have 
any choice of approaching ways. 

When a gun is requested to get forward 
and take up his position at the far end 
of some belt or hedgerow of great 
expectations, too often he will tramp 
gaily all along the side of the promising 
beat, apparently blissfully unconscious 
of his warning every pheasant to run 
before him and make good its escape at 
the very place for which he himself is 
making to cut off their retreat. You 
may occasionally see also men who would 
appear to have a mania for making de- 
tours of absurdly unnecessary magnitude. 
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There is no cure for these failings but 
experience and commonsense. 

The boundary fence which is yours, 
but on both sides of which you are not 
entitled to put a gun, can never be wholly 
satisfactory to shoot—and pheasants 
appear to understand this as well as we 
do. However, there is no reason why it 
should be made more unsatisfactory still. 
You can shoot at those birds only which 
come out of such a hedge on your lawful 
side of it. So your primary object must 
be to afford every facility to those that 
may be willing to come out on the 
“right ’’ side. The way to manage this 
is not to make yourself avoidably con- 
spicuous by walking along some distance, 
say, a nice easy gunshot, out from it, 
but rather you should walk as closely 
to it as you can. 

It at first may be thought that 
walking so closely to a hedge may 
be a handicap in getting in an effective 
shot at birds which bluster out and 
twist back over the hedge-top. As a 
matter of fact the close-in position 
ensures the easiest angle for the quick 
and accurate shooting needful to stop 
birds that twist back over the hedge ; 
and, besides, it lessens the likelihood of 
their thus breaking back over the 
“wrong’’ side. One beater steadily 
tapping with a stout cudgel the outside 
(if the hedge cannot be walked because 
of its narrowness) is preferable to a 
dog, and he should be as near you as 
possible without mutual interference. 

The best part of the season for the 
ingathering of outlying pheasants is 
of course before they have run the 
possible risk of covert-shooting opera- 
tions. People who have coverts are 
habitually ready to admit that pheasants 
stray from coverts, but they are extra- 
ordinarily apt to forget that they also 
stray to them. In the early days of 
October a considerable number of the 
birds encountered are palpably unfit to 
shoot; they hang about their home- 
haunts so much more confidingly than 
the warrantable specimens and are seen 
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over and over again. From about the 
middle of the month things improve and 
generally continue to do so till Mid- 
November. Then supplies distinctly 
slacken off. After Christmas sport is 
usually as dull in quantity as it is 
preciously satisfying in quality. 

The best time of the day for finding 
hedgerow pheasants, and for finding 
them in usefully approachable humour 
and situation, is one o'clock. I base 
this pronouncement on the average 
results of casual but numerous expedi- 
tions at all hours, and also on a long 
series of special experiments made last 
year. The only qualification I would add 
to one o’clock being the time of times for 
shooting, instead of loitering for lunch, 
is that it is an improvement to be on the 
warpath rather before one in the very 
short days. 

A day of genial sunshine inspites 
pheasants to spread themselves over the 
land more carelessly than ordinarily. 
In boisterously windy weather they do 
not go far. When it is foggy they prefer 
to hang about miserably and without 
enterprise, but if they once get going they 
will often keep at it till they get out of 
their accustomed bounds and very much 
lost. It is their delight to roam leisurely 
on the lee-side of tangled hedges, along 
which they can pick up oddments of the 
mixed fare they like, and into which they 
can slip from the sight of an intruder, 
and up the blind side of which if necessary 
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they can run like horses in a race. Should 
you put them to flight and their way be 
open, they have a trick ot skimming on 
much farther than you would expect. 
They are not often so obliging as to 
alight at the first convenient stopping- 
place. 

I have had my share of shooting these 
errant pheasants without the support of 
a companion gun in comforting reserve— 
with only as good a general-purpose dog 
as man could want to help me. Some- 
times, I confess, the dog has done its 
part better than I have done mine. 
But whether or not you are the only gun, 
and though you may have the very best 
of dogs at your service, I am convinced 
that a man and a dog yield the most 
profitable of results in beating. I like 
the man to beat a place first in the way 
suggested by the finest strategy you can 
arrange, and then to beat it again with 
the dog. During the first beating I have 
found it pays to fasten up the dog as a 
stop where the man begins to beat, so 
as to check birds that may run round 
from permanently escaping. Before the 
man enters on his progressive beating 
it is a capital plan for him to give his 
point of entry a reasonable tapping for a 
while, to incite birds to make towards 
what they will think is the line of least 
resistance. The place where you are 
least of all likely to find any birds is 
exactly where they were seen by some- 
body else only five or ten minutes ago. 
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BY LEIGH GRAY 


WE were sitting in the smoking room at 
Thrussels after dinner. We had been out 
with hounds all day, and being tired, 
conversation had become rather desul- 
tory. Beatrice, my hostess, and I had 
managed to carry on a rambling talk 
on divers trivial subjects while Hugh 
sat or rather lolled in his armchair 
occasionally interjecting a sleepy and 
generally irrelevant remark. Presently 
Beatrice rose, to satisfy herself that all 
was well with the occupant of the 
nursery, a young gentleman whose im- 
portance in that establishment was out 
of all proportion to his size. 

I fell to thinking of the day’s sport. 


It had been a good day, just such a day | 


as I like. Scent had not been of the best 
in the morning and hounds had had to 
hunt: slow, the thrusters called it ; but 
to my mind to see hounds hunt is better 
sport than to see them race ; not that I 
can’t enjoy a burst, and that day we had 
had one to end up with, and finishing, 
as all good runs should, with a kill, a few 
fields short of a big covert. It was early 
December and nearly dark, and I heard 
Hugh say to Tom, the first whip, “‘ Not 
much to spare that time, Tom; I 


thought he was going to get to the wood 
first and beat us.” 

“Yes, sir!’’ answered Tom, “we 
just got him in time. Thought perhaps 
we were after the big black fox 
again!” 

Hugh had said nothing further, and it 
struck me that he didn’t appreciate the 
reference. I had heard of the big black 
fox before, and of a queer story there 
was in connection with him, so I asked 
Hugh : 

“What was that remark Tom made 
about the big black fox ? ” 

Hugh was nearly asleep, but my 
question roused him. He got up slowly 
and thoughtfully filled his pipe before 
answering. 

“You remember Jack Courtland ? ”’ 

“Yes, I remember him slightly; 
killed out hunting, wasn’t he ? ” 

“Yes, he was,” answered Hugh ; 
“killed by the big black fox. People 
thought it was an accident, but——” 
He stopped. 

“Go on,’ I said, 
connected with it ?” 

“Yes, there is; and a grim one, toc. 
Still, if you want it, here goes !”’ 


“is there a yarn 
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Having got his pipe well under 
weigh Hugh began: ‘‘ You remember 
Jack Courtland? He had the hounds 
about five years ago. Had them for 
‘three or four seasons, till, as you 
rightly say, he met his death out 
hunting. Close to where we finished 
this evening. 

“He was rather a rum’un, was Jack ; 
queer-tempered fellow: most people 
didn’t like him, but we were good 
friends, he and I; lived at Millington, 
not far from here, about three miles, 
and we used to see a good deal of each 
other. Most people didn’t like him—had 
a rough brusque manner and kept his 
field in order rather too strictly. He 


didn’t care who it was he slanged if. 


anyone did anything wrong or got to 
where he had no right to be! But 
people put up with it—he used to show 
first-class sport. Hunted hounds him- 
self, and spent a good deal of money 
onit. Folk will put up with a good deal 
under these circumstances... He made a 
certain number of enemies though, a man 
called Gascoigne—do you remember 
him?” 

I shook my head. 

‘“T couldn’t stand the man and didn’t 
care to cultivate his acquaintance. Nor 
could Courtland. They were always 
falling foul of one another. Gascoigne 
was a conceited ass, who thought he 
knew more than most people, always 
holloaing hounds on to a fresh fox, and 
that sort of thing. He was a beastly 
nuisance—no wonder Courtland was 
always rowing him. 

“And they fell foul over a girl, too. 
Miss Armytage, Violet Armytage—fine, 
handsome girl: tall, dark, with an 
imperious sort of manner.” 

I nodded; my recollection of her, 
though I hadn’t seen her often, was 
clearer than of Mr. Gascoigne. 

“Nice girl, too,” Hugh continued ; 
“T liked her. Courtland was in love 


with her; anyone could see that, and 
‘Gascoigne was running after her too. 
_-How she could have encouraged him, I 
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don’t know. But some girls, I suppose, 
must have admiration. However, she 
was sorry enough afterwards. 

“T fancy from something which Jack 
let fall one day, that he had remonstrated 
with Violet about her being so friendly with 
Gascoigne and I don’t doubt she resented 
it. Any way they seemed to be getting 
colder towards each other, while she and 
Gascoigne were friendlier than ever. 
Tact was never Jack’s strong point! It 
almost came to a quarrel between them. 
In fact, I suppose it did amount to that, 
and Jack went about looking sulkier 
than ever. I thought it would come 
to a row between Jack and Gascoigne 
and it probably would have done 

“There was a ball one night at 
Northborough,” continued Hugh going 
off at an abrupt tangent, “a charity of 
sorts. Big ball. Everybody went. 
Beatrice was there too; we weren't 
engaged then. Jack went, though he 
wasn’t much of a dancing man, and Violet 
and Gascoigne were both there dancing 
together more than was necessary. But 
to give the devil his due Gascoigne was 
a good dancer. And no doubt their 
dancing together so much didn’t improve 
Jack’s temper. I wasn’t worrying about 
him that night, I had other things 
to think of; but after supper 1 came 
across the three of them standing 
together. There seemed to have been 
some sort of a row going on between 
Violet and Jack, quite quietly, of course, 
but they were evidently seething with 
excitement under their calm exterior. 
Jack I could see was in a furious rage ; 
his face was dark and glowering. I 
didn’t hear him speak—indeed, it looked 
as if he daren’t trust himself to open 
his mouth. Gascoigne was standing 
beside them watching them with a 
supercilious kind of grin on his face, 
which must have been maddening 
to Jack. As I came up I heard 
Violet say. 

“* Well, you can come back when you 
have caught that big black fox, and then 
I'll listen to you!’ 
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“With that she tossed her head and 
smiled at him ; jeered at him rather, and 
went off on Gascoigne’s arm. 

““T rather wonder that Jack didn’t 
kick Gascoigne at that juncture. I know 
I should have liked to. For he put on 
a grin of triumphant malice which would 
have roused the bile of a better-tempered 
man than Jack. However, Jack stood 
aside and let them go, looking daggers 
after them. I suppose he went home 
soon afterwards, for I didn’t see him 
again. 

“The big black fox which Violet 
referred to was a fox which had beaten 
Jack two or three times that season. I 
had never seen him, but one or two 
people had. Tom, the first whip, had. 
He described him as a very big fox of a 
most unusual colour: quite dark, almost 
black. He guessed him to be four or 
five years old, which was curious, too, 
since he had never been seen or heard 
of in our country before that season ; 
nor could we ever hear of his having 
been seen in any other. 

“We always found him in the same 
covert, Hern Wood, where we found that 
last fox this afternoon ; and he always 
took exactly the same line. We always 
ran him from there to Plaskett, the same 
line we went to-day. And the extra- 
ordinary thing was that hounds always 
ran hard from WHern to  Plaskett: 
whatever scent had been like before, 
they always ran fast that part. And 
they always dwelt a bit in Plaskett and 
then went away again towards Alchorne 
Forest. You know the country about 
there ? Nasty rough ground and very 
tricky riding in places, but it generally 
carries a scent; yet for some extra- 
ordinary reason it never did when we 
were after the big black fox. That was 
another curious thing, for I’ve often seen 
hounds run fast there at other times, 
and deuced hard work it is to keep up 
with them too, then. But with the 
black fox scent would get weaker and 
weaker, till hounds would get run clean 
out of it. 
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“The hounds met at Crumley, the 
morning after the dance. There weren’t 
many people out; most of them were 
too sleepy after the ball perhaps. Violet 
wasn’t there, but Gascoigne was. 

*“ Hern Wood isn’t generally in the 
draw when we meet at Crumley, but 
that day Jack wanted to go there first ; 
only old Lord Ashbury was out and 
kicked up such a fuss that Jack had to 
give up the idea and go and draw his 
coverts first. That always means getting 
into Crumley Big Wood and sticking 
there all day ; which is what happened 
on this occasion. But we managed to 
run a fox to ground at about half-past 
two and dug him out. It was nearly 
three o’clock before we had got him, and 
then Jack announced his intention of 
going to Hern Wood after the big black 
fox. 

“Tt was December, remember, and 
daylight would not last much longer. 
Hern Wood was a good six miles off; 
it was madness to go there at that hour. 
Two or three people tried to dissuade 
Jack but he wouldn’t listen to reason. 
Evidently what Violet had said before 
had annoyed him; well, more than 
annoyed, for it had upset his judgment 
altogether. For if he found his fox at 
that hour of the day and ran him the 
usual line it would be almost dark before 
we got to Plaskett, and to ride over the 
forest country when it isn’t broad 
daylight is dangerous to a degree. 

“T have said that Gascoigne was at 
the meet. Soon after we had cast off he 
must have taken himself off for I didn’t 
see him again till after we had killed, and 
it was his supercilious grin which finally 
determined Jack, I fancy. 

“Well, we started off for Hern Wood ; 
there weren’t many of us, not more than 
half-a-dozen young ones who were always 
ready for a lark. I noticed before we 
had gone very far that Gascoigne had 
disappeared again. I didn’t think much 
of it at the time but I remembered it 
afterwards. 

“Sure enough when we got to Hern 
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Wooa the black fox was there waiting 
for us. He always went away at once, 
and so it was to-day ; for no sooner had 
Jack thrown hounds into covert than 
Tom holloa’d him away at the other end. 
As I’ve said there was always a scent 
from Hern Wood to Plaskett, and to-day 
hounds ran faster than ever; we did 
go a lick! Jack and I were the only 
ones who could live with them; Tom 
was somewhere not far off, but the others 
soon got left behind! I believe most of 
them got spilt, but my time was fully 
taken up with looking after myself. I 
have never ridden across country at that 
pace, before or since! It was sheer 
steeplechasing. 

“So far, the run had been much the 
same as the previous runs we had had 
after the black fox, but when we got to 
Plaskett things began to be a bit different. 
Plaskett is a large wood, three or four 
hundred acres or so, and full of foxes ; 
you would expect hounds to change or 
get divided ; or at least you expect to 


find a difficulty in keeping them to their 
hunted fox ; but with the black fox this 
never was so. They would slow down a 
bit and take two or three turns round 
the wood before going away again for 
the forest country and you could count 
on a chance of giving your horse a 


breather: I need not say that I was 
anxiously looking forward to such a 
chance to-day, for after the splitter we 
had come from Hern my horse was 
blown. 

“Well, no sooner did hounds get into 
Plaskett than they did divide. How 
many foxes there were afoot I don’t 
know : there seemed to be as many foxes 
as hounds, they were tearing about in all 
directions, not throwing their tongues 
as hounds usually do, but squeaking as 
a terrier will squeak when he is just 
behind a rabbit. It was a weird noise. 
I rode into the wood, thinking Jack 
might want some help. I saw him 
galloping after one lot of hounds: he 
holloa’d out something to me, but I 
couldn’t catch what he said. Then I 
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heard another lot running towards where 
I was; I pulled up hoping to have a 
chance of stopping them, but it was no 
go! I expected to view the fox for they 
seemed to be bringing him straight 
towards me, but I didn’t; where he 
crossed the ride I don’t know, but the 
hounds—there were only two or three 
couple though from the noise they 
made I thought that there were at least 
half the pack there—crossed the ride at 
different points, scattered, each throwing 
his tongue as loud as he could and with 
that curiously high-pitched note. I 
holloa’d and cracked my whip for all I 
was worth, but they wouldn’t pay the 
slightest attention to me ! 

“Then I heard another lot working 
along the lower part of the wood, below 
me. I rode down towards them, hoping 
to stop them; they swung round 
towards me, and without my having 
seen any fox at all, divided in a cleared 
patch just in front of me and went 
towling off one lot to the right and one 
to the left. I was beginning to get 
frightened, I don’t mind admitting that ; 
anyone would have been, it was uncanny 
toa degree. I had seen no fox: I should 
have seen two. From the way the 
hounds were running I could have sworn 
they were close on the back of a fox ; 
it seemed impossible that two foxes 
should have entered that clearing just 
ahead of me and then have gone off in 
two different directions without my 
having seen at least one of them; but 
IThadn’t. It was almost dark now which 
added to the eeriness of it, and it added 
to the danger too! 

“Then I heard Jack coming towards 
me again. What had happened to him 
I don’t know; he seemed to have lost 
his head altogether. He was galloping 
full tilt down a ride, holloaing on the 
hounds for all he was worth, and so far 
as I could see there were only very few 
with him. I suppose he thought he had 
the black fox just in front of him—but 
again I had seen no fox. 

“Well, I wasn’t going to risk my neck 
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galloping round that dark wood after 
hounds which seemed to have gone 
mad. Everything appeared bewitched. 
Jack was clearly quite distraught at the 
thought of catching the black fox, I 
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themselves forward, beyond the rocks, 
picked up the line unaided and went off 
like lightning ; and they were running 
almost mute. 

“T didn’t want to go on. I wanted to 


suppose, or rather at the hope of doing go away from that haunted spot and to 
so and being disappointed at the way get among sane people again; but my 
in which things were turning out. My horse chose to follow and I had perforce 
horse turned sulky and began to pig, tolet him. I don’t think I am a coward, 
and he was one of the best-mannered but this was getting too much for my 


hunters as a rule, too; he started up _ nerves. 
the ride to the top of the wood where 
there are some rocks. I let him go, I 
didn’t mind where I went so long as I 
got out of the middle of that ghost- 
haunted wood. For that was what 
hounds were doing—running after spectre 
foxes ! 

“ Just as I got up to the rocks I had 
another fright. The hounds were running 
below me, still divided into four or five 
lots, still making the wood re-echo with 


“ Just as I got clear of the covert Jack 
crashed past me. He seemed to be 
possessed by the evil spirits of the wood. 
His face was white and he’d torn it with 
a bramble or something; his clothes 
were torn too. His horse was nearly 
done ; he had been galloping about the 
wood, while I had been taking things 
easy, but he went after the hounds as if 
his horse had been a fresh one. The 
sight of him steadied me ; to ride across 


their unearthly cry. Just as I got to country on a dead-tired horse at night 
the rocks I saw—well, a something. At must end in a spill, and he evidently 
the time I thought it was the big black wasn’t in a state of mind to ride with 
But if it was, it judgment. 

“Then followed the maddest gallop 
I have ever taken part in. Gascoigne 
Remember, it was. didn’t try to ride the line. He made off 


fox ; perhaps it was. 
was certainly the most extraordinary fox 
any man ever set eyes on! He was big ; 
big as a collie dog! 
nearly dark and I only just caught a for a lane at once and I never saw him 


glimpse of him as he stood on the again. But Jack rode straight and I 
topmost rock, silhouetted against the. followed him as best I could ; not taking 


sky. For an instant I sat and stared at 
him. Then I heard a view holloa close 
behind me. It nearly made me jump 
out of my skin. I looked round and 
there was Gascoigne ! I hadn’t seen him 
since soon after we left Crumley; I 
thought he’d gone home. The moment 
he holloa’d the fox, or ghost or whatever 
it was, disappeared. 

“And then a still more wonderful 


is line but trying to exercise a better 
discretion while still keeping fairly close 
to him. 

“All this time hounds were driving 
on at top speed, running further away 
from us every yard we went. I knew 
we couldn’t keep it up much longer when 
Jack put his horse at a place which he 
would never have dreamt of trying to 
jump had he been in his sober senses. 


thing happened. The cry of the hounds It was a lowish, straggling hedge, but 
suddenly ceased. It stopped dead; with a broad ditch on the other side and 
and we could hear them coming through a post and rails beyond the ditch—an 
the wood as fast as they could. They unjumpable place and quite well known. 
seemed to come from all directions, mute Jack knew the way round it as well as I 
and silent, bent on getting to the holloa did and it was sheer lunacy to try and 


with all possible speed. Gascoigne had 
only holloa’d once; they needed no 
further help from him. They cast 


clear it on a tired horse; but he went 
smack at it and his horse fell, as he was 
bound to do. I knew it must happen 
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and pulled up to go to his assistance. 
But I was too late; he and the horse 
were both dead; both had broken their 
necks.” 

Hugh stopped. The memory of the 
tragedy was still poignant and his voice 
had grown shaky. 


After a few minutes’ silence I spoke, 


“T don’t believe in ghosts any more 
than you do. I suppose you have some 
explanation to account for what 
happened in the wood ? 


“Yes, I have. My explanation is 
quite simple—Gascoigne! So far as I 
know none but he and I had overheard 
the conversation between Jack and 
Violet at the ball; he, of course, heard 
it all; I only heard the fragment I have 
told you. No one but he would have 


known that Jack had a special reason 
for catching the black fox on that day. 
Exactly what Gascoigne’s object in doing 
it was I don’t know, but I believe the 
beast I saw on the top of the rock was a 
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dog, probably a collie, rubbed in aniseed; 
and the only way I can account for the 
way the hounds ran in the wood is that 
Gascoigne had laid a network of drags 
all over the place. That might account 
for it. Whether Gascoigne did it by way 
of a practical joke to annoy Jack, or in 
the hope that Jack might come to grief, 
I don’t know. He’s been mixed up in 
some unsavoury affairs since, so I’ve 
heard, and I could believe him quite 
capable of it. But obviously there was 
nothing to be gained by making a fuss 
about it, so I said nothing. Tom only 
reached the wood just as we left again 
and there was no one else there. What 
Violet thought about it I don’t know 
either. She went abroad soon afterwards, 
and Gascoigne left the neighbourhood 
too. I’ve never told the story to anyone 
before and I don’t suppose anyone 
suspected foul play, but ‘ig 

Hugh didn’t finish the sentence, for 
at this moment Beatrice returned and 
insisted on our retiring to bed. 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 


BY 


THE game of first-class cricket has been 
in the wars of late. Before the season of 
1913 opened, a number of its enemies tried 
to kill it without offering any apology, or 
suggestion as to how they proposed to 
fill the vacancy, and there was at one 
time a probability that the season of 
1914 would end abruptly after the first 
week of August. A good many of us 
think it should so have ended but, as 
loyal cricketers, we bow to the decision 
of M.C.C. that the county programme 
should be completed. 

When Surrey retired their percentage 
was 73.33 to the 70.00 of Middlesex, 
and to make sure of winning the 
Championship for the first time since 
1899 they would have had to secure seven 
points out of a possible fifteen at the 
expense of Gloucestershire and Leicester- 
shire at the Oval and Sussex at Brighton. 
As they had so far obtained 88 out of a 
possible 120 they should have been sure 
of winning. In any case only the most 
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ardent Middlesex supporters will refuse 
to admit readily that Surrey cricket has 
been the strongest of the county vear. 
In Hayward, Hobbs, Hayes, Knight, 
Ducat, and Harrison they have a better 
six batsmen to lead off with than any 
other county can name. In Hobbs they 
have the most likely match-winner, 
considered as batsman pure and simple, 
in England. They have in Hitch and 
Strudwick the best fast bowler and 
wicket-keeper in England, and in P. G. H. 
Fender the best amateur all-rounder 
without exception (I do not forget 
Foster, Douglas, and A. P. Day in writing 
this). In D. J. Knight they possess a 
coming test match batsman without any 
doubt, granted always he keeps his 
health. He makes up already in savoir 
faire and in play behind the wicket on 
both sides what he lacks in driving power, 
and, above all, knows how to play a long 
innings, besides having acquired the habit 
of making runs. His lines are so cast 
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that, all being well, he will be able to 
spare the time for regular participation 
in cricket for the next twenty years. 
The real lack in the Surrey team is—as 
it has been for long enough to enable 
them to win a Championship without 
one—that of a slow left-handed bowler. 
They have found a genuine captain in 
C. T. A. Wilkinson, and if E. C. Kirk 
could play regularly (he is some way 
past his best now though still a force) 
we should hear next to nothing about 
the weakness of Surrey’s bowling, which 
at best is much more apparent than real. 
Rushby has taken his hundred wickets 
in purely county matches, and is almost 
if not quite as great a terror on a drying 
wicket as Wass used to be. Smith has 
been handicapped by injury and ill- 
health, and has shown signs of losing the 
“one with his arm.” Platt and Abel 
(googlies) have both helped to win 
matches with the ball. When a county 
club can afford to do without players of 
the class of M. C. Bird, E. C. Kirk, 
Harrison, and Sandham, and yet win 
comfortably, its strength must be taken 
as read. 

The Middlesex XI. stayed the course 
wonderfully well considering the lack of 
match practice from which half their 
team suffered during May and June, 
owing to the consistent all-round cricket 
of Tarrant and Hearne (J. W.). These 
two went from match to match making 
ail the runs and taking all the wickets. 
So much so that when their season ended 
you will find the name of only Hendren, 
of the rest of the Middlesex XI., among 
the first forty in the batting averages 
and only that of Tarrant in the first 
twenty-five bowlers. ‘‘ W. G.” used in 
the old days to do for Gloucestershire 
the work of Tarrant and “ young Jack ” 
for Middlesex in 1914. “ J. W.” has 
fulfilled promise to the full. Except 
“W. G.” no cricketer has done so much 
at his age. He is twenty-three and, I 
hasten to add, married. With over 2,000 
runs and 100 wickets he has outstripped 
the more seasoned Tarrant. For a time 
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F. T. Mann did wonderfully well, having 
when chosen to play for the Rest v. 
M.C.C.’s South African team an average 
of over forty including only one score 
above the sixties. His batting is typically 
British, therefore most interesting. E. L. 
Kidd has been a distinct disappointment 
this season ; he plays across the straight 
ball too much when seeking runs on the 
on-side. C. B. Fry, Hayward, and 
P. Perrin, the three masters of this 
stroke, play down and not across the 
line of flight of the ball and make sure 
of making bat and ball meet. P. F. 
Warner has played a self-effacing part 
in his eleven’s success. His health is 
not what it was, but nothing can reduce 
his keenness. I note that the history of 
the M.C.C. (written before May last) 
states that Hearne (J. T.) has taken 3,000 
wickets in first-class cricket. His figures 
to the end of last season and of this 


are: 


Wickets. Runs. Average. 


1913.... 2988 52,915 17.64 
1914.... 3,054 54,168 17.73 


This is, of course, easily a World’s Record. 

Longo intervallo comes Hampshire with 
57.03, and a match v. Kent to play, to 
Middlesex’s 70.00. Their success this 
season has been mainly due to the 
bowling of Kennedy, the batting of Mead, 
and the way batsmen, naturally growing 
impatient at the leg-side attack of 
A. Jaques, have given up their innings 
many times in disgust. Without entering 
upon an academic discussion of the 
rights and wrongs of in-swerve bowling 
aimed ostensibly at the leg-stump but 
really for catches in the “ blind”’ short-leg 
season (deny it who may), it is to be 
hoped for the sake of the game that this 
excellent cricketer will find no imitators, 
and that he will in future steer a course 
a few points to the off-side—as J. B. 
King and W. T. Greswell did—with 
more stress on the neck-and-crop clean 
bowl and less on the cocked-up chance 
due to a batsman being compelled to play 
a body-defence stroke. Mead has had 
another great season and, considering 
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the serious operation he underwent in 
the spring of 1913, Kennedy has lasted 
wonderfully to bowl 1,265 overs for 
159 wickets at 19.9 runs apiece. He, 
too, relies upon the in-swinger a good 
deal, but the stumps are his objective. 
He is a much better batsman than Hants 
credit him with being, but they probably 
ignore the value of his stroke-play of set 
purpose. Livesey has made a distinct 
impression during his first season as a 
wicket-keeper. A Battersea boy, Surrey 
let him go when, three or four years ago, 
he applied for a post on the staff at 
the Oval, when there were three or four 
good stumpers, headed by the peerless 
“Struddy,” barring his chance of pro- 
gress. Livesey may consider himself, 
therefore, as one of the lucky ones when 
he took the advice tendered to him by 
sagacity at the Oval. 

Of gallant Hants it remains to be said 
that they were the first to make a move 
in the right direction, their professionals 
stating soon after War was declared that 
they would, if wanted, volunteer at the 
end of the season. Later, Derbyshire 
took up the cry. This, at any rate, was 
refreshing to the many Britons who have 
given up their all for King and Empire 
without a word. And in the days to 
come the Hampshire and Derbyshire 
professionals will, let us hope, not be 
forgotten. 

Kent had a fairly good season, one for 
which they were not well equipped in 
bowling. In a rainy season, from which 
grief, fortunately, we have been spared, 
Blythe and Woolley would have won the 
Championship. Tarrant and Hearne 
(J. W.) would have had an even bigger 
say under such conditions than they 
have had as it is; but two slow left- 
handers are better than one slow left 
and one right, however good the latter, 
on a left-hander’s wicket. Kent’s batting 
was shaky by comparison with what we 
have known it. Woolley’s all-round 
cricket was the feature of the season, and 
here we have another player who has 
amply borne out early promise. I 
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confess to taking something akin to 
personal satisfaction in Woolley’s con- 
sistent success, as I was laughed to scorn 
when I ventured to treat him in 
his earliest appearances as a coming 
cricketer. Half-way through the season 
Kent seemed more likely to finish nearer 
tenth than third, but Blythe and Woolley 
then had such a time that retention of the 
Championship loomed on their horizon. 
Their two meetings with Surrey, how- 
ever, settled any such aspirations, and a 
further subsidence before the might of 
Middlesex at Lord’s clinched matters. 
Another inconsistent team was that of 
Yorkshire. They began splendidly, 
Hirst, in his forty-fourth year, achieving 
great things. Then came a kind of 
relapse, at the end of which Yorkshire 
cricket was distinctly in the doldrums. 
This was followed, however, by seven 
victories straight off the reel in some- 
thing, though not quite, the old 
Yorkshire style, and the premiership 
again seemed possible. A crushing 
defeat at Lord’s by Surrey — that 
match and the return with Kent being 
played at Lord’s as the Oval was 
pro. tem. an armed camp — put 
Yorkshire out of the running. When 
War broke out the side lost its 
amateurs and that settled matters. In 
their resolute captain, assisted by such 
a thoughtful cricketer as E. R. Wilson 
and such promising young blood as 
D. C. F. Burton—a future county 
captain ?—and R. C. Burton, a fast 
medium right-hander, there is much 
cricket of the right sort with which to 
second the efforts of Hirst, Rhodes, 
Booth, Drake, Denton, Kilner, Wilson, 
and that vastly improved wicket-keeper 
Dolphin. A wet season would have 
suited the Yorkshire XI. better as, 
except Booth, their attack is not one to 
worry a first-class batting side very 
much on hard turf. Drake bowled 
exceedingly well at times, having in 
July and August quite an orgie of hat- 
tricks, four wickets with four and two 
with two successive deliveries all to 
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himself. A Yorkshire Championship, in 
the year when the Presidency of M.C.C. 
was held by their popular old captain, 
Lord Hawke, would have been especially 
appropriate. 

Sussex had a fairly good year without 
doing anything startling beyond running 
Surrey so close as one wicket on the Oval. 
Relf (A. E.) had another memorable 
season, his ninth with 1,000 runs and 100 
wickets to his record. One of the most 
popular professionals who ever played 
cricket, he will take with him into his 
new job as coach at Wellington College 
the best wishes of all amateurs and 
professionals. Sussex had to do without 
his brother R. R. who was bowled out 
by appendicitis in June, but will, I hope, 
be well enough to play again next year. 
He needed only eleven runs to secure 
his four-figure aggregate when taken ill. 
Jupp made a decided step forward, and 
Vine had yet another capital season, 
while the captain, H. P. Chaplin, did 
very well indeed until the War ended 
his cricket. 

Thanks to J. W. H. T. Douglas, 
who never before played such cricket 
as he did during several weeks, Russell, 
C. D. McIver, Carpenter, Tremlin, and 
that hardy perennial, P. Perrin, Essex 
had the best year they have had 
for many years. Their crowning 
triumph was the defeat of Surrey at the 
Oval when Essex had the luck of the 
toss in a Saturday-starting game with 
rain on the Sunday to help them. It was 
not a pleasant match for Surrey who, in 
the second innings, were outplayed. In 
that and the previous matches v. Lanca- 
shire and Derbyshire Douglas and 
Tremlin bowled in match-winning form. 
Not until late in the year did C. P. 
McGahey turn out for the county, and 
it was thought when during the first half 
of the season he was in Denmark (where 
he had gone, as he jokingly put it, as a 
spy!) that his long and _ honourable 
connection with Essex cricket had ended. 
But, in July, he hit over 200 for an 
M.C.C. XI. in Ireland and re-appeared 
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in the County XI. Russell continued to 
confirm early impressions, but is much 
handicapped by varicose veins. It was 
a great season for Douglas, the first 
Essex cricketer to get 1,000 runs and to 
take 100 wickets in a season. Against 
the Players at Lord’s he took nine wickets 
in the first innings—another fine record. 

S. G. Smith had a splendid season for 
Northants for whom Thompson and East 
are showing signs of wear. Murdin was 
not the expected success as a fast bowler. 
Another Denton, A. D. to wit, has 
arrived from that great nursery, Welling- 
borough Grammar School. He is said to 
be a better bat than either W. H. or J. S., 
of whom the former distinguished himself 
by obtaining a hundred runs against 
Derbyshire im over seven hours at the 
wicket! This type of patient stubborn- 
ness is more necessary at a Mons or a 
Cambrai than a cricket field. 

Notts obviously felt the loss of their 
great captain A. O. Jones whose brilliant 
cricket career is alas! ended all too 
early. A cricketer to his finger tips and 
the greatest all-round fieldsman any- 
where in the slips the game has ever 
seen “‘ Jonah ”’ was one of our soundest 
captains. Asa cutter he had no superior 
among batsman, nor many as good as 
he at attacking the bowling from the 
start. He could keep wicket and bowl. 
The game has known very few players 
who, from captaincy to cutting wa 
bowling, fielding, and wicket-keeping, 
may fairly be compared with this 
typically Complete Cricketer. I, for 
one, cannot name his equal. He has 
captained, batted, bowled, and kept 
wicket in Test matches with success. A 
record unrivalled. The wonder is that 
Notts did as well as they did without him. 

In Barratt they have found a fast 
medium right-handed bowler who looks 
like being of very great service. Owing 
to illness I have not been able to see him, 
but any bowler who in his first season of, 
for the most part, fast wickets, can take, 
as he has, over 100 wickets ought to have 
bowling of above ordinary first-class in 
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him. Hardstaff has had a revival and 
J. Gunn has done better than G. Gunn. 
Wass wants “his” wicket, and 
Iremonger has had fitful success, the 
Kentish batsmen at any rate not having 
quite focussed him. 

Lancashire have had a bad season, 
owing to weakness in bowling. I have 
been told by one who saw them fre- 
quently before Dean was able to play 
again that there wasn’t even a third- 
class bowler in the eleven. Allowing for 
exaggeration it is quite clear what was 
Lancashire’s weak spot. J. T. Tyldesley 
had another good year but, on this 
season’s form there was little or nothing 
to promise an immediate rosiness in the 
future of Lancashire cricket. 

Except for the consistency of Coe and 
King, and here and there good bowling 
by Geary, the Leicestershire season was 
a very moderate one. Warwickshire, too, 
only did moderately well, though they 
finished with a welcome victory over 
Surrey in a game at Edgbaston in which 
Hitch could bowl only five overs. F. R. 
Foster made the highest individual score 
of the season, 305 not out, and had a 
pretty good year, on several occasions 
making runs by fine clean, quick hitting. 
Jeeves promises to be useful in both 
batting and bowling. Derby, Worcester, 
Somerset, and Gloucester each had poor 
seasons, winning only 10 matches out 
of 78 between them by the end of August. 

Oxford, the better of two very 
moderate University elevens, won the 
annual match at Lord’s. They had to 
bat first on a rain-affected wicket. 
Cambridge had their second innings on 
a wicket generally described at the time 
as “‘very difficult” or a “ bowler’s 
wicket.”” On the testimony of players 
in the match it was nothing of the kind. 
Only D. J. Knight (Oxford), G. R. R. 
Colman (Oxford), E. A. Shaw (Oxford), 
and G. E. C. Wood (Cambridge) come out 
of the game with enhanced reputations 
as batsmen. Hon. F. S. G. Calthorpe 
(Cambridge) and O. C. Bristowe (Oxford) 
were clearly the two best bowlers. 
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The better side, Eton, won the big 
Schools match, though Harrow had a 
great chance both just before lunch on 
the second day, and again when Eton 
had lost four wickets for something over 
100 of the 200 odd runs wanted. The 
class of cricket shown was scarcely up to 
the standard of this match, C. J. Hambro 
(Eton), D. Makant, G. Wilson, and 
Jessopp (Harrow) being the most likely 
looking players. Probably the best 
School XI. of the year was that of the 
Wellingborough Grammar School. Their 
deeds against strong elevens containing 
more than a couple of good professionals, 
at least once on a soft wicket, are well 
worth looking into. 

Finally, let us hope that next season 
the game will begin with the British 
Empire on the crest of the wave of 
victory with the modern Huns crushed 
for all time. Whether a cricket champion- 
ship of Europe will ever become fait 
accompli a later generation will know. 
It would at any rate be a kindlier fight 
to a finish than that which is warming 
up as I write. 

[PostscripT.—Since writing the above 
the season has ended abruptly. Surrey, 
very wisely, cancelled their last two 
fixtures against Sussex and Leicester- 
shire. The decision of the County 
Championship is thus left to the M.C.C., 
and there is very little doubt in cricket 
circles what their decision will be. For 
their pains the Surrey County committee 
had to run the gauntlet of at least 
one particularly ignorant, not to say 
malicious, criticism. Among other things 
it was urged that by their action they 
inflicted hardship upon waitresses, gate- 
men, &c. Why these members of the 
community should not bear their share 
of the troubles of the War was not made 
clear in the course of a most unfortunate 
article. It is clear that a County 
committee cannot please everybody. If 
they go on with their programme patriots 
complain—if they cancel it our pro- 
Germans make remarks. "Twas ever 
thus. ] 
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SCOUTING 


By B. 


SoME people think that aerial recon- 


naissance has now taken the place of 
scouting a-foot or on horseback, and 
that the function of acting as the “‘ eyes 
of an army” will in future be monopolised 


by airships and aeroplanes. No doubt 
there is a good deal of truth in this 
theory which seems to be generally 
accepted by Continental experts; it is 
unlikely that we shall ever see a 
repetition of the surprising achieve- 
ment of two Algerian scouts in the 
Franco-Prussian War who discovered 
a whole brigade of German infantry 
and were able to bring in information 
which led to its crushing defeat a few 
hours later—it was cut off from the main 
army and almost surrounded, the list of 
casualties running into six figures. 
Nevertheless scouting will always be 
tactically useful, if only because the 
airman must fly so high and so fast that 
he cannot see nearly as much as one 
might think, and is often unable, in point 
of fact, to distinguish between large 
bodies of men and tracts of woodland. 
I have travelled as a passenger in 
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aeroplanes on several occasons, and at 
altitudes exceeding 2,000 feet found it 
very difficult to make out details even 
with good field-glasses. Of course, the 
trained airman would see much more 
than I did; in all such cases practice 
and experience in time produce what 
seems to the tiro an infallible instinct 
for arriving at the correct conclusion. 
At 6,000 feet, however, which just takes 
the aerial scout out of reach of the 
dangerous air-quakes produced by shell, 
it must be impossible to get more than 
a general idea of what is going on in the 
vast concavity below—and at all alti- 
tudes, it must be remembered, the flying 
observer can hear nothing at all because 
of the noise of his engine and rush of the 
air past his ears. It follows, I should 
say, that the terrestrial scout will still 
be required to work out in detail the 
broad results of aerial reconnaissance ; 
and between sunset and sunrise, further- 
more, when hearing is even more 
important than seeing, he will be as 
useful as ever he was. He will hear a 
column marching at night if he cannot 
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see it, whereas his aerial coadjutor, 
hovering on high in the dusk or even in 
the moonlight, is able neither to see nor 
hear. 

The Australian and Canadian 
Volunteers, who are now entering the 
western theatre of warfare include a 
large number of the finest scouts in the 
whole wide world, and I have no doubt 
that Sir John French will make good 
use of their peculiar gifts. He will not 
have forgotten the value of their recon- 
naissance work in the South African 
War, when it was seldom indeed that 
the Colonial contingents were caught 
napping or enticed into an ambuscade. 
I have heard the comparative merits of 
Australasian and Canadian scouts dis- 
cussed with a certain amount of 
superheated eloquence—both Australians 
and Canadians took part in the 
controversy, and they certainly did not 
spare one another’s feelings. I have no 
intention whatever of attempting to draw 
invidious distinctions ; more especially 
as all available data make for the 
belief that there is nothing to choose 
between the best experts from either 
quarter of our Empire beyond the seas. 
The scout of outstanding ability, like 
the true poet, nascitur non fit; his 
innate genius must be polished by 
experience, a long experience, preferably 
in some spacious environment ; and it 
is a fact, according to B.-P. and Colonel 
S. B. Steele, who commanded Strathcona’s 
Horse, and other high authorities, that 
only the native-born ever attain the 
highest honours, because they only are 
able to profit to the fullest extent from 
the example of aboriginal masters of the 
craft. Itis from Australian Blackfellows, 
Maoris, and Red Indians that the fighting 
men of the Dominions have acquired 
their knowledge of the subtlest of the 
minor military arts. 

The Maoris and the Red Men are 
admirable practitioners of scouting, but 
there can be little doubt that the 
Australian Blackfellow is often a little 
better than the best of them. He is 
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certainly the cleverest tracker in existence 
in this super-civilised world ; he is the 
only surviving type of the Palzolithic 
man whose life and living depended on 
his ability to read aright the faintest 
scribblings in the broad pages of his vast 
countryside. His abilities were on one 
occasion tested in South Africa by five 
British officers, who started off across 
the high veldt at different times and in 
different directions, two of them on foot 
and three on horseback. The tracker, one 
Billy, attached to an Australian contin- 
gent, was placed at the starting-point 
after several hours had elapsed. He 
quickly picked up a track and followed 
it for a stated time, doing the same with 
the four others, and covering all his work 
before nightfall. Then he told his story 
to the five officers, who produced their 
notebooks to check the details. Here is 
an eye-witness’s account of black Billy’s 
report :— 

“ The tracker, first stating that the 
officers had chosen their various routes 
over all the hard and rocky ground of 
the neighbouring veldt, then proceeded 
to draw a map of five lines in the sand, 
each line representing a track. Those 
of the mounted officers he had followed 
at a run. He described how one had 
got off his horse and had then lit his 
pipe, producing the half-burnt match 
to prove his statement. Another had 
been thrown by his mount putting its 
hoof into a hole when cantering ; the 
horse had then bolted, but the rider 
had caught it within a mile. The 
third had dismounted and walked into 
the shade of some trees, and having 
tied up his horse, had climbed one of 
the trees presumably to get a view of 
the country, for there was neither 
’possum nor ‘ sugar-bag’ (i.e. deposit 
of wild honey) in the tree, said Billy. 

“Those on foot had given a little 
more trouble, especially one whom the 
‘boy’ described as a ‘silly fellow’ 
because he had walked in his socks, had 
cut his foot, and gone lame for the 
rest of the journey; a bit of fluff was 
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brought back as one proof of his 
reading of the track. Dark brown, 
light brown, and grey hairs were shown 
to represent the horses. In fact, Billy 
proved beyond doubt that he had 
read every track faithfully by recording 
these and many other minute points 
and incidents. The five officers ad- 
mitted his amazing accuracy and 
were convinced that the Blackfellow’s 
gifts had not been overrated.” 

There are countless stories of the 
Australian Aborigines’ aptitude for track- 
ing, which is shown by females as well as 
males. In Bett-Bett, that wonderful and 
pathetic study of the growth of a small 
black child’s mind Mrs. Aineas Gunn 
tells the following typical tale. She had 
been bathing, and noticed when leaving 
the water, a man’s tracks on the bank; 
she asked Bett-Bett whose they were. 
The child laughed loudly: ‘“ Him 
Maluka! Him track belonga Maluka ; 


him bin bogey (bathing) last night.” 


She then called out to the lubras (black 
women) on the opposite bank ‘“‘ Missus 
no more savey track belonga Boss.” 
They all shrieked with laughter ; a wife 
who did not know her husband’s track 
at sight seemed to them the best joke 
they had ever heard. Perhaps Australian 
scouting has suffered a little owing to the 
Blackfellow’s unique aptitude, which no 
white man has ever claimed to rival, for 
it has led to the establishment of a force 
of black trackers who do nearly all the 
work of hunting down fugitives from 
justice for the white man. 

It may well be that the Australian 
Blackfellow is a better tracker than the 
Red Man of the American prairie-region. 
Yet members of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police, that admirable school 
of scouting, insist that a knowledge of 
the ‘‘ bad” Indian is a liberal education 
in all branches of the business—provided, 
of course, the pupil has the necessary 
physical and intellectual qualifications. 
Almost as soon as this famous corps was 
established, a notable object-lesson was 
given in the subtle and elusive methods 
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of Indian scouts. In 1874 the first 
Commissioner, Colonel S. Macleod, 
marched a strong force of the newly- 
enlisted police—most of them seem to 
have been specimens of the Englishman 
errant, as often as not a parson’s son— 
from Red River across the high prairies 
to the settlements of the Yankee 
‘““ wolfers ’’ on the Bow and Belly rivers. 
These “‘ wolfers”’ were fur-hunters from 
Montana who paid for the peltries brought 
in by Indian hunters and trappers in 
terms of vile whiskey or, if a more 
economical settlement was feasible, with 
a dose of buckshot quant. suff. They 
lived by threes and fours in small forts 
built of logs which were always pro- 
visioned for a siege ; not being possessed 
of Winchesters, the Indians were never 
able to attack them successfully. When 
however, the Mounted Police arrived, 
they were not so foolish as to show fight ; 
indeed, the only condition they made 
was that they should be personally 
conducted across the International 
boundary so as to be safe from the 
ingenious vengeance of the Indians they 
had swindled and ill-treated—they had 
no wish to be caught and pegged out in 
the vicinity of ants’ heaps full of the 
black-and-red fighting insects which are 
supposed to bite at both ends. 

When the liquor-dealers had faded 
away into their own country, two of the 
Blackfoot chiefs called on the Com- 
missioner one fine morning and thanked 
him for disposing of such unscrupulous 
neighbours and destroying their forts. 
Then they told him that his force had 
been kept under close observation from 
the moment they had passed the Cypress 
Hills (where the Blackfoot country 
begins) and that on one occasion several 
hundred braves, all well-mounted and 
well-armed, had been within two miles 
of their lines at night and would have 
stampeded the horses but for the fact 
that the invaders wore red coats. There 
was an old tale among the prairie tribes 
that men in red had once fought the 
men in blue (no doubt it was a vague 
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tradition of the war of 1812-14) and, 
thinking that the former were once more 
marching against the United States sol- 
diers the chiefs and counsellorshad decided 
in a midnight pow-wow to be content 
with watching them—much to the disgust 
of the braves who wished to drive off 
the horses and then cut up the force 
which would have been helpless without 
them. They thought it passing strange 
that the colonel and his men had not 
noticed their signals—smoke fires by day 
or the flashing of looking-glasses, for they 
had a notion of the heliograph, and by 
night the covering and uncovering of a 
small, clear fire with a blanket. Nearly 
all aboriginal peoples, by the way, seem 
to have hit upon the idea of signalling by 
means of reflected sunlight. That is 
why those who traffic in savage countries 
can always dispose of looking-glasses to 
advantage. It is not because he wishes 
to contemplate his manly ugliness from 
time to time that the noble savage likes 
- to wear a little mirror on a string tied 
round his neck. He uses it to talk with 
his friends at a distance. I remember 
assisting at one of these conversations in 
the sky when fishing along a lonely 
reach of the North Saskatchewan,which 
flows for the most part through the 
ancient hunting-grounds of the Cree 
nations. 

A story or two of the “bad” Indian, 
or the half-caste who is so often a worse 
pest because he combines the vices of 
white man and red man, will show you 
the sort of experience which puts a fine 
edge on the western scout’s artistry. 
Consider, for example, the case of 
M. Pierre Godin alias Kiskowasis alias 
Lapotach, one of the cleverest criminals 
who ever furnished the Mounted Police 
with a series of lessons in scouting. This 
man was a French half-caste who had had 
a decent education at the Roman Catholic 
Mission in Prince Albert, and a mighty 
bad use he made of it. He had a wonder- 
ful gift of learning languages; for 
instance, he spoke English perfectly, 


never saying “‘soes”’ for “shoes” as 
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is the case with nearly all Métis or half- 
castes who, like the Ephraimites at the 
crossing of Jordan, cannot frame to 
pronounce “sh” aright. He could talk 
Cree—it was his mother-tongue—and 
Blackfoot and the Chinook trade-jargon, 
and he could make himself into a Cree 
or a Blackfoot or a Shuswap, according 
as he chose his language, so cleverly that 
even the various types of Indian were 
deceived and would accept him as one 
of themselves. He was for some years 
an employé of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and was looked upon as a 
most useful servant—until it was dis- 
covered that he had been systematically 
dealing in furs on his own account, which 
is the unpardonable sin in the eyes 
of the officers of that time-honoured 
corporation. For a year or so after his 
dismissal he was chucker-out in a Seattle 
saloon, and from all accounts he filled 
that arduous post admirably. He was 
a harmless creature to look at—a mild 
soft-spoken little man with a brown 
much-wrinkled face, black hair, and very 
large and luminous black eyes. But he 
could fight like a wild cat, and he might 
have become a famous boxer in the all-in 
American style but that his character 
was a little too bad even for that 
singularly inclusive profession—nothing 
more need be said, surely, to prove that 
he was an impossible person! I 
remember telling the late W. E. Henley 
about his amazing misdeeds and we agreed 
that R.L.S. would have gloated over 
him and made him the hero-villain of a 
full-length romance. 

A complete biography of this many- 
sided scoundrel would be a surprising 
document. He must have committed 
more than half-a-dozen murders before 
he ceased to be an American citizen, 
slipping across the boundary into Alberta 
and settling down on Chief Enoch’s 
Reserve where he dressed asa squaw. He 
had been there a whole year when one of 
the farming Indians whom he had robbed 
plucked up courage to inform the police 
of his presence. Afterwards they found 
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out why the people on the reserve were so 
mortally afraid of giving information, 
though a reward of $500 was offered for 
his apprehension. In the first place, he 
had sworn them to secrecy on a small 
Bible with a gilt cross on the cover—a 
prize for good conduct at the Mission !— 
and as full as it could hold of dried 
flowers, which were thought to be 
“medicine” of terrible potency. Secondly, 
he had convinced his hosts that he was 
an envoy from the Manitou who would 
some day—provided his ambassador was 
well treated—take up his magic bow and 
arrows and drive the white men out of 
the country with the help of all the 
ghosts of their dead-and-gone heroes. 
Also the vanished Northern herd of bison 
(which had numbered 4,000,000 head in 
the "forties when the annual Red River 
hunting-parties* supplied the whole of 
Rupert’s Land with pemmican and 
raiment) were to be brought back, and 
the “‘ talking wires”’ or telegraph lines 
pulled down. Some of the old men said 
that he had conjured up a white bison 
out of a wallow by means of a spell ; 
they had seen the creature pass within 
arm’s length, but had been afraid to put 
out their hands and touch it. 

As soon as it was known that he was 
on the reserve, every man at the nearest 
Divisional Post who could be spared was 
sent to look for him. But he had been 
warned in time, and they never got a 
glimpse of him. A year later he drove 
off a steer belonging to one of the outlying 
ranchers, whose little daughter saw him. 
The men were all away on the round-up, 
so as soon as he had disappeared with his 
self-portable provender she caught a 
pony and rode off to tell the Police. She 
met a patrol on the trail, and inside an 
hour eight policemen were on the track. 
It was none so easy to follow—he had 
travelled in a roundabout way and 
crossed two streams so as to conceal it— 
and it was night before they came on 
his hiding-place in a deep coulee, at 
the bottom of which a camp-fire was 
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glimmering furtively. There was some 
shooting, and two of the policemen were 
wounded, not dangerously. He had 
chosen that hole for his camp so that he 
could see any unexpected visitors clearly 
outlined against the skv long before they 
saw him. He would also have the 
advantage of shooting up, which is easier 
than shooting down—a lesson, by the 
way, which was enforced at Majuba Hill. 
The coulee was surrounded after this 
disastrous beginning, but M. Godin was 
not to be found when the morning came. 
He got away with his cooking utensils, 
and very little indeed was left of the 
flesh of the stolen steer. 

In the end he was taken by strategy. 
He still paid occasional visits to the 
reserve, and eventually tidings came to 
the Post that he would attend an indoor 
dance to be held in three days. The men 
on duty there were ostentatiously sent 
off to distant portions of the district, but 
two went into hiding in the Agent’s 
storehouse where they lurked for three 
days concealed under flour sacks. On 
the night of the dance they sallied forth 
and saw Godin sitting by the stove in 
the Chief’s shack without his Winchester. 
They rushed in and secured him after a 
terrific scrimmage, rolling him up in his 
blanket and tying him up tight with 
four picket-ropes. They also decorated 
him with steel bracelets. He was then 
packed into a sleigh and despatched, in 
charge of a corporal’s guard, to Montana, 
where his presence was so earnestly 
desired. He never reached his destina- 
tion. He somehow contrived to roll 
off the sleigh, and presumably hide in 
a snowdrift. It was half an hour before 
he was missed ; his escort went back on 
the trail and searched in the snows for 
two days, but never found a trace of him. 
In the spring, however, the handcuffs 
were found by a freighter on his way 
south. Perhaps he was eaten by cayotes ; 
perhaps not. But, so far as is known, no 
white man ever set eyes on him again. 

M. Pierre Godin alias Kiskowasis alias 


* As many as 2,000 hunters, mostly French half-castes, took part in these great expeditions. 
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Lapotach deserves to be remembered as 
being the only criminal who succeeded 
in outwitting the Mounted Police, whose 
trackers are as clever as any Indian in 
following up the spoor of a fugitive— 
here an almost imperceptible footmark 
on any ground, there a few broken grass- 
blades, and there again a snapped twig 
or two in a bluff or spinney. Some are 
better than others at the work, but there 
are very few indeed who cannot scout 
successfully among those who have been 
some years in the Force. The “hunting” 
(we should say shooting) of prairie- 
chicken, the ruffed grouse of the North- 
Western plains, is excellent practice for 
a scout in the making. He who wishes 
to make a decent bag must know how 
and where to find those quaint fowl 
in the pepper-and-salt suitings which 
harmonise so well with the sun-dried 
prairie-grasses in September and October. 
He has to act as his own gamekeeper, 
and it is surprising how such a necessity 
develops one’s powers of minute 
observation. The first condition of 
successful scouting is this—to have 
acquired the habit of seeing infinitesimal 
details, thinking out the meaning thereof, 
and remembering everything so that, as 
you go along, the various scraps of 
information may be pieced together like 
the fragments of a jig-saw puzzle. Not 
only the physical eye but also the mind’s 
eye must be busy all the time, and such 
sport as one gets on the high prairies or 
on the veldt or in the Australian bush 
does more than any game to teach this 
habit of perpetual receptivity—not that 
a cricketer’s eye or a boxer’s is to be 
despised as a preliminary asset. 

Indian fighting is, of course, the 
ultimate test of western scouting. In 
Western Canada, however, there has 
never been an Indian war—thanks to 
the incorruptible justice with which the 
Red Man, who values justice above all 
other virtues, has been treated under the 
British flag. 
the other hand, where the Indians were, 
until recent years, the easy prey of 
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corrupt and unscrupulous officials and 
could not rely on the solemn promises of 
Federal and State authorities, there have 
been Indian rebellions which severely 
taxed the military resources of the 
dominant race. Even to-day the 
occupants of a reserve are sometimes 
“moved on” when their lands have 
greatly increased in value, an unpardon- 
able act of injustice and inhumanity, 
seeing that an Indian tribe is as much 
attached to its ancestral hunting-grounds 
as white men are to their mother country. 
In Western Canada, where the Indians 
have always been treated as the nation’s 
wards, the Indian fighter’s capacity must 
be estimated from such affairs as the 
little raid of Man-who-Breathes (he was, 
in fact, a “roarer”’) and his two 
criminal companions, which occurred in 
1896 in the vicinity of Prince Albert. 
Man-who-Breathes was a young hard- 
working Indian with a wife and family 
who lived peacefully on his allotment and 
never gave the authorities the slightest 
trouble until, being short of food, he 
stole and killed a steer which was the 
official property, so to speak, of the whole 
band. The reserve herd numbered 120 
head, more than the number of Indians 
in residence, and he thought he had a 
right to take his share at any time. He 
was arrested, brought before a magistrate 
and sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment. This penalty ought never to have 
been inflicted; the sentence was right 
in law but wrong in equity; the poor 
fellow had no idea that he was commit- 
ting an offence. He brooded bitterly 
over what seemed to him an act of gross 
injustice and made up his mind, no doubt, 
to clear out of an alien civilisation which 
took no account of the still great voice 
of an empty stomach. At the end of a 
week he broke jail—not a difficult 
adventure, seeing that there were only 
three rooms at the N.-W.M.P. Station 
and no special accommodation for 
prisoners. Man-who-Breathes left by 
the window when the constable, a new 


hand, who was in charge of him, just 
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then was sleeping after a long day’s work 
abroad. He had not been gone three 
hours before the hue-and-cry was out 
after him. But he had had time to visit 
his shack and get his old trade-gun—a 
single-barrel muzzle-loader of great 
length—and a supply of ammunition. 
The next day he was met by a sergeant 
in one of the “ beated trails ”’ or travelled 
roads which cross the Reservation. He 
refused to surrender and, when the 
sergeant attempted to take him, he shot 
and mortally wounded him. He then 
vanished into the outer wilderness and 
was not heard of again until the following 
spring. His gun sufficed him with food 
enough to keep body and soul together ; 
he may or may not have been secretly 
helped by some of his friends on the 
Reserve with which he kept in touch 
throughout the winter. But game of all 
kinds was hard to come by that yea1, 
and he must have gone on his way, like 
the pilgrim in Bunyan’s allegory who 
was robbed of his jewels, ‘“‘ with many an 
hungry belly.’’ In the spring, when cattle 
cease to live round the farmers’ straw 
and hay-stacks, he fell to hunting beef, 
and eventually an inspector with several 
men, having received prompt tidings of 
one of his cattle-raids, followed up his 
tracks so efficiently and expeditiously 
that they had a good look at the fugitive. 
The Inspector and a sergeant, who were 
riding ahead of the rest of the party, 
came on him in a hay-swamp. There 
was some shooting, and both were 
wounded ; Man-who-Breathes walked up 
to the Inspector, whose leg was broken, 
placed the muzzle of his gun against his 
breast, and pulled the trigger. A miss- 
fire saved the Inspector’s life, and the 
Indian took refuge in the bush as the 
other mounted men came up at a gallop. 
He was hunted out and eventually 
retreated across the open prairie into a 
poplar bluff about three or four acres in 
extent. As the pursuing party saw—to 
their intense surprise—that there were 
other armed Indians there, how many 
they could not tell, they decided to take 
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up strategic positions under cover on the 
higher ground about the bluff, which was 
situated in a shallow circular depression 
about a mile across and send a request 
for reinforcements to the Prince Albert 
Divisional Post. The sun was setting, 
they could not be sure that they were not 
greatly outnumbered; in the circum- 
stances discretion was the better part of 
valour. They did not guess, though, 
that they were beginning the siege of a 
most cunningly-contrived sylvan fortress. 

Reinforcements arrived next morning 
and before noon a costly and unsuccessful 
attempt was made to take the bluff by 
direct attack. The list of casualties was 
two men killed and three wounded ; 
the loss suffered by the garrison who 
were fighting at a great advantage was 
unknown, though it was certain that two 
of the Indians had been hit. After night- 
fall, Man-who-Breathes came out of the 
bluff a little way and asked the police- 
men on guard to send in some food and 
water, crying in a loud voice: ‘“‘ We have 
had a good fight to-day; let us have 
another to-morrow.” 

The Maoris, I have been told by an 
old New Zealand pioneer, would often 
send food to the enemy when they were 
engaged in tribal warfare. They loved 
fighting for fighting’s sake, and were too 
chivalrous to value a victory over 
opponents who were weakened by hunger 
and thirst. One has to go back to the 
middle ages, when chevalerie was in 
flower, to find any European example 
of such fantastic sportsmanship. 

The next morning saw the arrival of 
fresh reinforcements, including ten 
volunteers from Prince Albert, and a 
couple of nine-pounders which had been 
sent up by special train from Regina, 
the N.-W.M.P. headquarters. No attack 
was permitted by the officer in command 
until about fifty shrapnel shells had been 
dropped into the bluff. A number of 
Indians had come out to see the con- 
clusion of the affair, and among them was 
the ancient many-wrinkled mother of 
Man-who-Breathes, who chanted a 
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joyous death-song while the guns were 
uttering their thunderous huff-snuff. 
When the little army of white men were 
allowed to enter the bluff, all the 
defenders had been killed. 

There were only three of them—Man- 
who-Breathes, an Indian named Dublin, 
who had killed a squaw and vanished 
into the wilderness many years before, 
and a half-caste youth who could not be 
identified. _Man-who-Breathes had 
evidently been badly wounded the day 
before ; he had made a splint out of a 
poplar-branch for a badly-shattered leg. 
He was a thief and a murderer, no doubt, 
but a first-rate fighting man with a 
knowledge of the craft of Indian warfare. 
His sylvan fortress was admirably 
arranged. A rifle-pit had been dug in 
the centre and half-a-dozen runways 
radiating from it cut through the dense 
undergrowth. Anybody who crawled 
into one of these elongated loopholes, 
from which a clear view of the open 


prairie could be had, provided an easy 
mark for the Indians, one of whom had 
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a converted Snider, who were lurking in 
the central shelter. And who but an 
Indian or one trained in Indian warfare 
would ever have thought of such a subtle 
man-trap ? 

Such experiences as I have described 
are familiar to those whose lives have 
been spent in controlling aboriginal races, 
“half devil and half child,” and it is not 
surprising that the native - born 
inhabitants of our spacious Dominions 
make the best scouts in the Empire. For 
all that the English emigrant is often 
really good at scouting; his superior 
intelligence and mental staying-power, 
Colonel S. B. Steele thinks, compensate 
for the lack of the aborigine’s inherited 
instinct. But no white man has ever 
equalled the Australian Black-fellow in 
the delicate points of scouting, and few 
indeed have proved themselves as 
capable as the Red man for whom, during 
countless centuries, guerrilla warfare was 
the crown and climax of adventurous 
living. 
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“THE DEATH OF ARTHUR” 


BY SCUDAMORE JARVIS 


A QUESTION about which anglers are 
equally divided is whether it is more 
pleasing to catch a large basket of small 
trout or to fish all day and secure one of 
large size and great fighting capabilities. 
So far as I am concerned, my answer 
would largely depend on circumstances— 
at the beginning of the season, after five 
or six months of inaction I want numbers, 
and the more fish I get the better I am 
pleased, but later on, when I have got 
satiated, if one ever gets satiated with 
angling, one large fish perhaps gives 
more satisfaction than many lesser ones. 
I recall a case in point that happened 
in July last year on the chalk stream I 
am in the habit of fishing two or three 
times every week. Given decent weather, 
this little river is up to an average of 
three brace of one-pound trout, but being 
a chalk stream with gin clear water, 
everything depends on the rainfall and 
the sky above. The day in question was 
as hopeless as one could very well 
imagine, for the stream was dead low, 
after a prolonged drought, while over- 
head the sun blazed in a sky of brass. 
There was no hatch of fly and no rise, 
and I moved down to a spot where a clump 


of elms and willows formed an archway 
over the stream. Here I could find some 
welcome shade, and also under the trees 
dwelt a large trout with whom I was well 
acquainted. He lay in the most 
inaccessible of positions, for overhead 
hung a trailing branch that dipped in 
the water, so that it was practically 
impossible to drop a fly over him, there 
being only a clear space of three inches 
or so above his head, while all around 
hung dense foliage. 

It was quite easy to see him in the 
deep shade cast by the trees, and I had 
often stood and watched him feeding 
and wondered how it would be possible 
to put a fly over him. I called him 
Artful Arthur to distinguish him from 
other and less cunning fish, who lay in 
open spots and fed where the angler had 
a chance of accomplishing their downfall, 
and on the first two or three occasions 
we met I tried to present a fly to him. 
This amused Arthur, annoyed me, and 
filled Messrs. Blank with satisfaction, 
for every attempt to put a line over 
Arthur meant a loss of a fly and possibly 
a cast, and Blanks are never upset by 
a fresh order. 
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By degrees I came to realise that 
Arthur held what is termed in military 
text books an impregnable position, and 
for two years or so I ignored his presence. 
This annoyed Arthur, for he was a 
conceited fish and liked to be noticed, 
so that whenever I passed by his lair 
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truly believe that it was his sole occupa- 
tion, forrain orshine,coldorwarm,] always 
saw diverging rings coming from beneath 
the leafy screen that told he was indulging 
in his favourite recreation, and peering 
into the water I could always see his huge 
black bulk with the round goggling eyes 
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with averted head, he attempted to call 
my attention by starting to feed with 
obtrusive gusto. Occasionally he would 
tempt me, and the result was always 
the same—the loss of a fly and some- 
times half a cast. 

The extraordinary part about Arthur 
was that he was nearly always feeding. I 


and quivering fins, as he lay just below 
the surface waiting for the next course 
to float by. 

To return, however, for I have been 
digressing over five or six seasons ot 
fishing. As I have already stated it was 
an impossible day, and realising the fact 
I made no attempt to fish. I put up 
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“THE DEATH OF ARTHUR” 


myfrod, lit my pipe, and for want of 
something better to do drank the bottle 
of beer that I had provided for the 
purpose of washing down my lunch. As 
I lay in the shadow, suddenly I heard a 
splash from the leafy glade. It was 
Arthur, as usual feeding noisily, and I 
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that no angler should have in his vocabu™ 
lary. I knew that there were some ultra 
experts who could have covered Arthur 
in two or three casts, and if one man 
could do it, why not I? 

I moved to a convenient spot below 
Arthur’s stance and figured out how the 
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experienced a keen sense of satisfaction 
at knowing that one fish at least was 
rising. 

I sprang to my feet and seized my rod, 
my soul filled with a sudden desire to 
accomplish the impossible and slay 
Arthur. That, however, is the one word 


thing should be done. With a short 
line, casting from left to right with the 
rod held straight in front of me, and 
employing a downward swing with an 
upward flick, it was just possible that a 
fly might be dropped above Arthur’s 
nose. 
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I worked off the correct amount of 
line and left one of Blank’s works of 
art firmly fixed in a willow bough. 
Having repaired the damage with a dark 
olive, I tried again, and dropped this just 
above Arthur’s head. The next I placed 
on a jutting snag, and then I lost my 
temper. I examined my box, found I 
had nearly two dozen flies, and I resolved 
that I would expend every one in an 
attempt to lay that bragging, con- 
fident monster low. 
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and next moment my fly had gone in the 
widening rings of a perfect rise. 

I struck—make no error about that— 
I struck hard enough to drive a cod hook 
well home into the armoured mouth of a 
shark, and to my surprise the cast stood 
the strain. 

Arthur’s astonishment for the first 
fraction of a second was such that he 
was too overcome to do anything 
desperate—he simply turned and swam 
slowly down stream. Then, and not till 
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Having made this resolve, I cast for 
the fourth time, and to my intense 
surprise I accomplished the feat. The 
fly hit a leaf with a loud crack six inches 
above the water, and fell light as thistle- 
down just above the waiting Arthur’s 
head. I will say one thing for the trout— 
he was not suspicious. In fact, he was 
so confident that no artificial fly could 
ever be placed near him, that he never 
worried his brain about possible danger. 
With a swish of his broad tail he floated 
upwards, a black swirl broke the water, 
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then, did I realise that I had to play the 
fish in a confined space about twenty feet 
each way. Below me was a dense screen 
of trees with branches hanging in the 
water, and above much the same thing, 
except that the general hopelessness of 
the position was added to by a deadilog, 
half submerged, that blocked the stream 
from bank to bank. I could neither go 
up nor down, and that meant that I had 
to tire the fish out in a few feet of water 
with one or two nasty snags on my side to 
make matters moreapparently impossible. 
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By the time I had realised the salient 
points of the defence Arthur had come 
to the conclusion that all was not well, 
for suddenly my line hissed through the 
water and he shot into the air with 
quivering fins and tail. Then with a 
swish he was off up stream at top speed, 
and it was a question of the butt applied 
brutally or a break in the log. I gave 
him the butt as hard as I knew how, and 
Arthur found the strain too much when 
he was within a yard of safety. 
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side flash in the water and knew that he 
was tugging with all his might to break 
the cast, so snatching in the loose line 
with my hand, I circled the rod round 
the snag and freed the obstruction. 
Arthur was seriously annoyed, for he 
naturally thought he held the winning 
card. He jumped furiously three or four 
times, and then made a prolonged tour 
of the bottom, twice burying himself in 
weeds in a way which caused my heart 
to beat furiously. Then by keeping the 
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He turned and rushed down stream, 
and next moment I had to apply the 
butt again to prevent a break in the over- 
hanging branches. Evidently Arthur 
was very tender in the mouth, for despite 
his size and weight I managed to bring 
him to a halt at the critical moment. 

Then followed a most alarming move, 
for he shot straight for the snags at my 
feet and actually managed to make a 
circuit of one before I could bring any 
strain to bear on him. I saw his golden 


strain on him remorselessly he came to 
the surface at last and lay on his side; 
but as I lowered the net into the water 
I realised that there was still another 
factor to be reckoned with, for the bank 
at this part was four feet higher than the 
surface of the stream, and it was 
practically impossible with a  short- 
handled net to lift the fish out. 

I brought him in close to the bank, 
and squatting down tried to slip the net 
nearer, but only succeeded in losing my 
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balance, and for a few seconds wobbled 
dangerously on the brink, while Arthur, 
finding the strain relaxed, went on 
another tour of inspection. Again and 
again this happened, and if the bank had 
been three inches lower or my net handle 
three inches longer all would have been 
well. Anyway there was a deficiency 
of three inches, and though I several 
times succeeded in touching Arthur, I 
couldn’t quite contrive to get the net 
under his huge body. 

I was becoming very tired, while 
Arthur seemed to be getting his second 
wind, for after my fifth attempt he made 
a savage rush that nearly spelt disaster, 
but it was a flash in the pan, and next 
moment I had towed him once more 
under the bank. This time I meant to 
succeed, and by a wonderful balancing 
feat combined with a terrific stretching 
of muscles, sinews, and bones, I got the 
net half under the fish—then with a final 
frantic effort I managed to push it 
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forward one fraction of an inch so that 
the portion of Arthur that lay inside 
the net weighed perhaps an ounce more 
than the half that remained outside— 
then I lifted. The sudden weight on the 
end of the net nearly did the trick, and 
I wobbled dangerously for a moment, 
but with an effort I maintained my 
balance. Arthur remained quivering, 
balancing on the rim of the net, and it 
was a toss-up whether he would fall 
outwards or inwards till the extra ounce 
won the day: he suddenly slithered 


into the net and lay resting peacefully 


in its depths. 

With a huge gasp of relief I lifted him 
out, and having ascertained that he 
weighed 33 lbs., I took my rod down for 
the day. After a Titanic struggle of 
this description the capture of smaller 
and less sporting trout in an open stretch 
of the river would, I felt sure, fall flat 
and uninteresting. 
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THE HIRELING 


BY ARTHUR MILLS 


HE stood outside Birmingham station, 
slapping his leg with a massive crop. 
From time to time he raised the crop 
and greeted his friends as they hurried 


to business. He liked to see them going 
to work and he liked them to see him 
starting for his day’s sport. It was 
Saturday, on which day he occasionally 
hunted ; the rest of the week he looked 
after the interests of a firm. Standing 
there, of medium height, with large 
paunch and well-filled cheeks, in stout 
jack-boots, white breeches buttoned wide 
outside the knee, black melton, and 
broad bowler hat, he looked what he 
was, a man of commerce and a man of 
sport. 

He got out at a station a mile from the 
meet; here he was to find his horse, 
hired for the day from a well-known 
hunting job-master. Mr. Magnum did 
not keep his own horses ; hunting as he 
did at most once a week and not always 


that, he found it cheaper and more 
satisfactory to hire. The job-master 
generally gave him a good animal, and 
for two guineas took all risks. 

This Saturday he was not altogether 
satisfied. The horse sent looked poor 
and moved jadedly. 

“What do you call that ?”’ he asked 
the lad who brought him. 

“ Jimmy, sir—Old Jimmy, we calls 
‘im. He’ll carry you well, sir.” 

“ Doesn’t look up to much,” said Mr. 
Magnum, looking at Jimmy’s staring coat 
and ill-pulled tail. 

“No, ’is appearance is agin ’im,” the 
lad admitted, ‘“‘ but he’s a rare performer 
and you can see ’e’s been a fine ’oss ; he 
“is, should say.” 

““ Maybe,” said Mr. Magnum, who was 
not himself a judge of such matters, 

“maybe. Well, no matter, as long as 
he keeps me with the ’ounds.”’ 

“°F’ll do that, sir, right enough. 
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"E’d jump a ’ouse when ’ounds was 
running: ease him a bit up ill, sir, 
that’s all—don’t let him gallop ‘isself 
out.” 

“ All right, my lad, all right. He 
ain’t the first ’orse I’ve ridden. Here, 
give me aleg up,” said Mr. Magnum after 
an unsuccessful effort to mount alone. 

The meet was just on the edge of the 
Beoley Vale, that particularly choice 
piece of North Warwickshire. It was 
one of those sunny days with a suspicion 
of frost in it, following a heavy week of 
rain. Scent might be bad or good, it was 
impossible to tell; the going was sure 
to be heavy. 

At the covert side Mr, Magnum dis- 
cussed these questions with his friends 
and also with a whip, who, however, 
only answered in monosyllables. Old 
Jimmy was the cause of considerable 
banter which annoyed Mr. Magnum. He 
had not a passion for four-year-olds, 
but he did like a little life over which he 
could show his control. He tightened 
the reins to make Jimmy hold his head 
up, but the old horse only backed and 
Mr. Magnum, exasperated, gave him a 
good smack over the ribs. 

A word or two here about Old Jimmy’s 
past may as well be said. He was for 
several seasons the property of one Tim 
O’Shea. Tim was a hard man to hounds 
and required a good deal of a horse. 
He certainly used to put some impossible 
propositions to Jimmy, rumour having 
it that he once even asked him to jump 
a double railway gate. Jimmy, like his 
master, had no fear and did not know 
what it was to wait his turn at a gap; 
however a time came when a big day 
would leave him very very stiff, so stiff 
that he could hardly get up when his 
master came into his box the next 
morning. Then a good home was found 
for him with a farmer near by. The 
next year Tim had to go abroad, times 
were bad with the farmer, and Jimmy 
after a summer’s rest was looking more 

self again. He was sent to the sales. 
There the hunting job-master saw him, 
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tried him, and bought him. He was just 
the thing for a hunting job-master. 
Barring accidents he ought to last one 
day a week through another season, and 
so long as a hireling can jump people 
don’t bother about his appearance. 
Moreover, at fifteen pounds he was not 
a dear horse and it did not matter if he 
got knocked about. 

Mr. Magnum gave Jimmy a jab in the 
ribs. It was too bad to be given a horse 
that hung his head at the first covert. 
Suddenly a hound spoke ; another, and 
another. ‘“‘ Yor. Tally ho!’ Hounds broke 
on the far side. Jimmy at the first 
sound lifted his head high and snorted ; 
his tail stood out stiff and straight 
behind him. He turned of his own 


accord towards a corner of the field where 
the whip was taking the nearest way to 
hounds over a style, but Mr. Magnum 
took him short by the head; there were 
others going round through the wood ; 
these Mr. Magnum followed. 


It was bad going in the wood. Jimmy 
stumbled in the deep muddy rides. Mr. 
Magnum’s hat was knocked off by a 
branch, and when at last the two came 
out they found themselves in a large 
field quite alone, not a sign of horse or 
hound or man. Mr. Magnum was 
disgusted. He was left ; it had happened 
before and was mortifying when one only 
had one day a week. He listened with 
all his might but could hear nothing. 
Old Jimmy stood there, eager, quivering 
—a devilish poor investment for two 
guineas, thought his angry rider. Then 
the old horse suddenly tossed his head 
and turned left-handed. He seemed to 
have heard something. Mr. Magnum 
let him be. They came to a gate; 
Jimmy gathered speed and jumped it, 
quite against the wishes of his master ; 
however the feat restored confidence, 
and now Mr. Magnum could himself hear 
the horn faintly in the distance ; Jimmy 
was allowed to take his fences as he 
would. Straight and sure he brought 
Mr. Magnum back with hounds. The 
latter, so far from realising the unique 
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achievement, hardly knew whether to 
congratulate his own cunning or his 
good luck. 

Then followed a fast forty minutes 
right across the Beoley Vale, over fly 
fences, ditches, brooks, with a kill in the 
open which Mr. Magnum saw to his 
great satisfaction. While the fox was 
being broken up, he lunched off pork 
pie and port and told his friends what 
a fine horse Jimmy really was; that 
Jimmy was again hanging his head, he 
treated as a joke: “ Tired—take him 
home ? Nonsense: that’s his way,’ he 
said: “‘ you watch him when hounds 
run!” 

Sure enough, when hounds found 
again, Jimmy pulled himself together 
and bustled after them as Tim O’Shea 
had taught him to bustle when a start 
was wanted from the crowd. Mr. Magnum, 
filled with the courage that comes to all 
after half-an-hour on a good horse, gave 
him his head. Alas, at the first fence 
Jimmy, dead beat, pecked. Thence- 
forward he had to take his turn with the 
ruck at the gaps, galloping hard between 
fences to keep up. It was a long, slow 
hunt over deadly heavy country, and 
after an hour many a man who had not 
changed horses pulled out of it. Not so 
Mr. Magnum ; his train was 6-40 and 
he had Jimmy for the day. Over ridge, 
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and furrow, and plough, and spongy, 
swampy grass they went, the steady puff 
and blow of Jimmy’s wind occasionally 
interrupted by a sound whack which he 
hardly felt, so desperately keen was he 
to be up with the leading horse. Then 
came a little fly fence. With all his 
might Jimmy hurled himself at that 
fence, but the broken swampy landing 
was too much for him, and slowly horse 
and rider sank back into the ditch. 
Mr. Magnum scrambled up the bank 
and taking Jimmy’s bridle over his 
head tried to drag him out. For ten 
minutes he pulled and strained and swore. 
It was maddening to be thrown out at 
three o’clock; hounds would hunt till 
five. He called to a farm hand, gave 
him the reins, and standing on the bank 
behind cut down with his crop. It was 
quite a practical thing to do, but it was 
no good. Old Jimmy was no longer in 
his hire. 
* * * * * 

To accuse Mr. Magnum of wanton 
cruelty would show merely a _ mis- 
understanding of his type. A man does 
not acquire any feeling for horses in one 
day, seldom in one generation. Yet it 
seems rather ironical that the old horse 
should have died in a ditch—one of the 
few obstacles that in twelve seasons had 
ever baffled him. 
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ZOOLOGY IN WHITEHALL 


BY REGINALD F. HEALY 


THE average civilian would never dream 
of including a copy of the official Army 
List on his bookshelf. He would consider 
that the contents of this unlovely but 


no doubt useful volume hardly 
calculated to yield sufficient interest to 
warrant it a place among his books. 
Yet there are many pearls within those 
stiff official-looking covers. It is not 
merely a collection of names, dates, and 
stations. A glance through the pages 
will discover many a story full of interest 
and romance—and with such qualifica- 
tions what could one wish for more ? 

Let us suppose that our reader’s 
curiosity has overcome his natural awe 
of the official tome. On opening the 
pages one is struck by the frequency 
with which animals—domestic or other- 
wise—appear as the badges or totems of 
different regiments. There are Lions, 
Tigers, Elephants, Bears, Antelope, 
Horses, Eagles, Serpents, and Cats, 
and among legendary animals _ the 
Sphinx and the Dragon make a brave 
show, very useful collection to 
appear on the clothing and accoutrements 
of our fighting men, and it will be 
interesting to learn how these badges first 
came into existence. 

The custom of regiments wearing 


distinguishing marks and devices appears 
to be an old one, as some of these 
distinctions now in use originated over 
two centuries ago. These distinctive 
marks usually appeared embroidered 
on the colours of the corps, and in some 
cases on the uniform coat or doublet. 
Throughout the eighteenth century 
these badges disappeared from the cloth- 
ing of our soldiers, only to be revived 
and added to in the following century. 

The Eagle figures on the appointments 
of six regiments, and in four instances 
this distinction commemorates the 
capture by the corps in question of one 
of Napoleon’s famous Eagles, which 
correspond to the colours in our own 
Army. In Napoleon’s legions the Eagle 
was regarded by officers and men with 
a feeling well nigh religious, and the 
great captain himself selected the men 
to guard these sacred emblems in action. 
They were to be men of at least ten years 
service, of proved valour, and to use his 
own words were to be “ non-lettres ’”— 
and upon this latter qualification he laid 
particular stress. His idea is obvious. 
They were to be soldiers who could 
neither read nor write, so that their 
only hope of promotion lay in their 
blind devotion to the Eagles in their 
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charge. The Royal Dragoons wear an 
Eagle on their collars, a distinction won 
on the field of Waterloo nearly a hundred 
years ago, where Captain Clark-Kennedy 
took the Eagle of the 105th of the Line. 
The Scots Greys also wear an Eagle as 
a badge in memory of the standard of 
the 45th of the Line taken by Sergeant 
Charles Ewart on the same memorable 
eighteenth of June. The officers of the 
Essex Regiment have an Eagle on the 
lapels of their mess jackets, a distinction 
which was only granted a few years ago. 
The old 44th Foot, now the first 
battalion, captured an Eagle at 
Salamanca, and the trophy is now at 
Chelsea Hospital where it rests peacefully 
enough with other relics of a glorious 
past. The 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers 
have an Eagle on the buttons, the waist- 
plate, and on the colours. It is the Eagle 
of the 8th French Light Infantry 
captured at Barossa by Ensign Keogh 
and Sergeant Masterton. The gallant 
old 87th, as they still delight to be 


called, were always known as “ The 


Aiglers,” or ‘‘ Eagle Takers” after 
Barossa, although the soldier of to-day 
prefers to style the old corps ‘‘ The Bird 
Catchers.” The double-headed Eagle of 
Austria worn as a collar badge by the 
King’s Dragoon Guards is of quite recent 
origin, and was adopted as a mark of 
respect for the Emperor Francis Joseph 
who is—or was !—Colonel-in-Chief of the 
regiment. The 14th Hussars of Peninsular 
fame, and the regiment of Charles 
O’Malley’s choice, curiously enough sport 
the Prussian Eagle as a regimental device. 
It was adopted when the corps was 
designated the Duchess of York’s Own 
Regiment of Light Dragoons in 1798. 

So much of the Eagles. The Lion of 
course figures on the appointments of 
many regiments, but as a part of the 
Royal Arms it hardly comes within the 
scope of these notes. The Royal 
Lancaster Regiment, however, are often 
called “‘ The Lions,” and have a very 
fine fellow on their tunic collars, helmet 
plates, waist-plates, and buttons. 
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Tradition has it, and who shall deny it, 
that the Lion of England was conferred 
by William of Orange in recognition of 
their devotion to his person and cause. 

The Tiger naturally reminds us of our 
Indian Empire, so it is pretty safe to say 
that the seven regiments which bear 
this device have at some time or another 
distinguished themselves in the “ shiny 
land.” A Tiger appears on the waist- 
plates and buttons of the West 
Yorkshire Regiment and the Leicester- 
shire Regiment. When first the Tiger 
was adopted, or rather granted, to the 
latter distinguished corps it appeared 
on the colours a very quaint animal 
indeed. He was grass green with large 
gold spots, and his tail, which was 
rather an abbreviated one, stood erect, 
much in the same way as a well pleased 
tabby cat. 

A much more life-like Tiger now is 
used as one of the badges of the regiment. 
The Hampshires, the Gordon Highlanders 
and the York and Lancaster Regiment 
also bear the Tiger as a part of their 
regimental crest or cognizance, and it is 
only fitting that those two brave old 
corps—the Royal Dublin Fusiliers and 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers—should 
show too the royal animal. 

The Elephant reminds us of other 
Indian glories, and that borne by the old 
94th, now the 2nd Battalion of the 
Connaught Rangers, is distinguished 
from all others by the purple and gold 
housings which adorn the effigy of this 
essentially Indian animal. The Horse 
seen on the uniforms of many of our old 
and long established regiments, both 
cavalry and infantry, is the White Horse 
of the House of Hanover, and of course 
owes its origin to the coming of the 
Georges. The origin of the Antelope, 
the badge of the Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment, a living replica of which is led 
at the head of the regiment to day, is not 
certain. There is a tradition that the 
regiment while on service in Spain over 
two hundred years ago, captured a 
Moorish standard on which an Antelope 
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was embroidered, denoting the African 
origin of this corps in Spanish pay, and 
the same device is said to have been 
adopted by Harrison’s Regiment, as the 
Royal Warwicks were then known. 
When the territorial system came into 
force in 1881 the regiment were given a 
second badge—a Bear—which was the 
ancient cognizance of the old Warwick- 
shire Militia, and was also the crest of 
the Neville family. 

A Cat is a quaint enough device for a 
British regiment, yet one distinguished 
old corps—the 93rd Highlanders—“ the 
thin red line”’ of Balaclava fame, aye, 
and many another hard fought field, 
bear it as a part of their crest to-day. 
In course of time the 91st, or Argyllshire 
Highlanders, and the 98rd, or Sutherland 
Highlanders, were united to form a two- 
battalion regiment, and the two 
prominent devices in the regimental 
badge of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, as we call them to-day, are 
the Boar’s head and the Cat—the Boar’s 


head the crest of the Argyll family and 
the Cat the family cognizance of the 


Sutherlands. A Serpent figures in the 
crest of the Royal Army Medical Corps— 
the rod of Esculapius with a Serpent 
entwined—a fitting enough badge for 
that splendid corps whose duty it is to 
save and not to slay. 

This completes the category of the 
ordinary animals figuring in military 
heraldry. Now for the extraordinary 
animals of mythology. No fewer than 
thirty regiments have a Sphinx some- 
where or other on their appointments, 
and it would be as well perhaps to enquire 
into the origin of this legendary creature 
and its adoption by so many Corps. The 
Sphinx we are told was a she monster 
half woman half lion, and this idea in 
various and unlovely forms was bestowed 
upon the different units which took part 
in Abercromby’s campaign in 1802. The 
Gloucestershire Regiment wear a Sphinx 
badge both in front and behind the 
helmet and forage cap, in commemora- 
tion of the gallantry of the old 28th Foot, 
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now the first battalion, who fought back 
to back against overwhelming odds. 
The same regiment also has this curious 
efigy on the tops of the colour staffs 
instead of the crown as in other infantry 
corps. 

According to the authorities on the 
subject, a Dragon is ‘“‘a monstrous 
creature occupying a prominent place in 
the legendary tales of most Eurasian 
countries, notably China and Japan, 
and it might be added that the 
“monstrous creature’’ in question 
occupies to-day a fairly important place 
in the official Army List, for quite a large 
number of our regiments claim him as 
a part of their heraldic cognizance, 
which seems to show that the ‘monstrous 
animal” enjoys an amount of 
popularity not at all in keeping with his 
virtues which from all accounts were 
mainly distinguished by their absence. 
The Dragons of the Royal Irish, the 
Cameronians, the Royal Berkshires, the 
Border Regiment, and the North 
Staffords, are of the Chinese persuasion, 
and were bestowed upon these corps for 
their share in the war of 1840—often 
called the ‘“‘ Opium War.” That brave 
old regiment, The Buffs have a Green 
Dragon with wings, but how or when 
the animal was adopted is a mystery. 
It is more than probable that the badge 
was taken from the arms of the City of 
London, where the Buffs were raised 
many years ago, as a dragon was and is 
still a prominent feature of the City arms ; 
but is for some reason miscalled a 
grifin. The ancient badge of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers—St. George 
killing the Dragon—needs no explana- 
tion. The Royal Welsh Fusiliers and 
the Welsh Regiment both have a Dragon, 
but this animal appears to be of home 
production, and is the Welsh Dragon, 
which figures in the tale of Peredur. 
This completes the list of War Office 
animals but by no means exhausts the 
fund of interesting information to be 
had from a volume which is compiled 
with anything but that intention. 
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FLYING, PAST AND PRESENT 


BY MRS. STUART MENZIES 


Author of ““ Women in the Hunting Field,” and “ Love's Responsibilities,” etc. 


AEROPLANING or aerial navigation really 
owes its birth to the kite known in China 
and Japan from the earliest times, and 
by degrees we have arrived at our 
present state, still by no means perfect, 
but progressing. We have advanced 
enormously in recent years, and already 
have a fair sprinkling of women who 
can pilot an aeroplane. 

Not very long ago it was considered 
shocking and fast for a woman to drive 
in a hansom cab alone; now probably 
it would be considered shocking to be in 
one with anybody else. Fashion changes 
in dress, in ideas, etiquettes, in every- 
thing, and as we cannot please everybody 
why not refuse to listen to people’s gibes 
and just please ourselves, go in hansoms 


alone if we can find one to go in, drive 


our own cars, pilot our own aeroplanes, 
balloons, or whatever appeals to us. 
True, in the olden days before 1884, 
there was not much more scope for 
piloting a balloon than there is for a 
bird to pilot its cage, but that is changed 
now, as it was then discovered that to 
be able to steer a balloon it must be 
propelled, and that to propel it there 
must be a motor. In the first motor- 
propelled balloon, the power was steam ; 
later day balloons are provided with 
independent speed in the shape of 
motors, and called dirigibles. What 
sustains them in the air is the envelope 
inflated with hydrogen gas. This is the 
most anxious part of these air-craft, as 


the material for these envelopes has to 
be very light, strong, and impermeable ; 
it is made of a mixture of cotton and 
indiarubber arranged sandwich fashion, 
with the indiarubber in the middle. 
Sometimes balloons furnished with 
motors are called airships. 

The Honourable Mrs. Harbord made 
several successful flights in her balloon 
“North Star,” 80,000 C.F., last year, 
and Mrs. Hewlett not only pilots her 
own aeroplanes but is building for the 
Government. 

When a woman wishes to learn to fly, 
the best craft for her to learn on is a 
biplane, as they are more easily handled 
than monoplanes, but let no woman 
think she can rush lightly into flying. 
Before taking up this science there is 
much to be considered; in the first 
place, she should be “ vetted” before 
attempting to ascend, for sometimes 
hearts will not bear the strain owing to 
the rarity of the air and rapid movement 
through it. Aptitude is another con- 
sideration ; the absence of this quality 
would make aerial navigation impossible 
for either man or woman ; it would only 
be a very dangerous waste of time. A 
careless person driving a motor car is a 
terror, but a careless person in an airship 
or aeroplane is worse—I have not found 
a suitable name for sucha one yet. Which 
reminds me, we want a new terminology 
for aeroplaning: suitable names for the 
different parts and “‘ words of command,” 
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so to speak ; at present all we have is a 
more or less recognised mixture of 
French, English, and slang. I should 


also like to see several improvements in 
the mechanism of our air-craft. 


For 
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instance, the aviator ought to be able to 
start the motor herself without having 
to leave her seat. I hope before long to 
see some arrangements after the fashion 
of the self-starter we have on our motor 
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FLYING, PAST 


cars. Another great improvement would 
be wings that could be altered to suit the 
speed, so that when necessary to slow 
down for alighting they can be folded 
or reduced, and surely there could be 
some more rescuing apparatus ? 

Each accident as it happens teaches us 
a good deal, and should be enquired into 
most thoroughly; by this means the 
awful disasters we hear of so often will 
have their origin and weakness disclosed, 
enabling us to see how they may be 
avoided and treated. 

Doubtless familiarity breeds contempt, 
and some of the accidents arise from 
carelessness and not treating the 
machines with proper respect. However, 
it is the danger that is the fascination 
I suppose, if we come to analyse our 
feelings. Watch any man or woman 
taking his or her place in the pilot’s seat of 
an aeroplane ; you will observe a sort of 
feverish haste, a collecting up of the 
fluttering nerves to be held in sub- 
servience to the will power ; for there is 
always, even with those who are 
constantly practising, a certain nervous 
frenzy born of uncertainty and the many 
“ perhaps’ ”’ at the back of their minds ; 
perhaps a sparking plug may become 
dirty, the wind contrary, a fog may 
suddenly descend upon them, or other 
causes for apprehension may arise. 

There are not many schools where 
women can be taught aviation ; whether 
this is because we are so precious or so 
stupid I have not yet arrived at a 
definite conclusion, but I have found 
good and careful instructors at the 
Grahame-White Aviation School at 
Hendon. 

In the summer, if the weather is in a 
good temper, a woman may, if she is 
intelligent and persevering, learn to pilot 
a biplane in three months or less, and 
gain a pilot’s certificate after passing the 
usual tests necessary ; but unless wishing 
to race under the Royal Aero Club rules, 
or carry passengers it is not necessary 
to have one at all; after all our necks 
are our own, and as long as we do not 
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risk other people’s or their property, we 
can please ourselves! 

The first lessons will be given while 
the craft rests on the ground, the 
different parts with their names and 
uses will be pointed out to you, and you 
will be told what will happen if used 
improperly. After thoroughly digesting 
all the whys and wherefores while resting 
safely on the ground, you will be taken 
for a flight sitting close beside the 
pilot to watch carefully what he does, 
and to become accustomed to the new 
sensation of flight, also to help you to 
judge distance and take in the bird’s-eye 
view of the country from above. 

One of the curious things you will 
notice is that you do not seem to be going 
fast at all, but the earth seems to be 
running away from you, and you will 
have none of the unpleasant sensations 
often experienced at sea, none of the 
giddy and sick feelings. I think this is 
because we have no direct line from earth 
to craft to gauge our movements by, 
which acts on our nerves and brain, the 
same way that when looking down a 
precipice or from a church tower we feel 
sick and giddy. 

When once away from the bumping of 
the start and all the noise and bustle of 
earth, with only the purring of the 
motor and the song of the wind in the 
wings, you will be thrilled, awe-inspired: 
everything seems so small and trivial, 
only the mountains and the sea appear 
grand and great; and then some day 
when you are flying alone a strange feeling 
of loneliness seizes you, and you are glad 
to return to the earth, but not for long— 
having once flown you will always want 
to fly. 

The pupil before piloting herself will 
carefully note all the instructor is doing ; 
she will see a single upright lever on his 
right hand side, working on a universal 
joint ; when wishing to ascend this lever 
is pulled back, and for descending pushed 
forward. This same lever when moved 
to the right draws down the right-hand 
aileron or balancing flap, and when 
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moved to the left operates the left the right. This instinctive system of 
aileron. control is almost universal in modern 
The feet rest on a bar working on a_ aeroplanes. It is most important that 


REGULATING THE ELEVATING PLANE 
Photograph by The Press Picture Agency 


central swivel, which controls the rudder, all lever movements should be steady and 
the left foot moves forward when wishing gentle ; there must be no rough jerking. 
to turn to the left, the same applying to When first allowed to handle the 
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FLYING, PAST 


biplane alone it will be to take it across 
the aerodrome and back; the engine 
has just power enough to enable it to 
be controlled, but not enough to lift her 
in the air. After a few lessons in this 
part of the education the pupil becomes 
very confident and full of ardour; but 
wait until the first journey in the air is 
taken alone, confidence then slips away, 
fear and doubt taking its place! What- 
ever happens the pupil must keep her 
head; she will want it all. I do not 
advise any woman who has turned forty 
to fly ; it is essentially the sport of the 
young. Great presence of mind is 
necessary, and iron nerve. 

' The next thing to be learned is to 
switch off the engine at the right moment 
and glide down to earth gracefully. To 
do this satisfactorily it is necessary to be 
a good judge of distance. This gliding 
down is called ‘“ volplane.”” There are 
times when the unexpected happens, and 
presence of mind will avert disaster, and 
I have noticed that it is after some 
unexpected mishap that a nervous 
reaction sets in, which must be carefully 
guarded against, or it will be a case of 
confusion worse confounded. 

Turning is one of the difficult lessons 
to learn. It would be impossible even 
to give its outlines in a short article, but 
one piece of advice I may offer, and that 
is, when ascending never, never attempt 
to turn—it is highly dangerous—and do 
not ascend too steeply or you will lose 
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control, so that instead of gliding down 
you will fall flat like a “‘ pancake ’’—an 
unpleasant experience. 

We are becoming much more en- 
lightened now than we were a few years 
ago, when a few intrepid people used to 
fly without maps or compasses; how 
strangely brave they must have been, 
and how thrilling to fly through a fog 
and come out the other side without the 
faintest notion where you were, or where 
to find a suitable landing place, or 
“hangar ’’ where you could put up for 
the night! 

Flying is luxurious now compared to 
that, for our maps roll and unroll on 
boards in front of us, and we have 
compasses which, however, are not quite 
reliable, none having been made so far, 
that I know of, which can be depended on 
for accuracy when at any considerable 
altitude. 

The study of the wind is intensely 
interesting to all who fly, and comes 
under the branch of physics called 
meteorology, though rules of the wind 
on land are more difficult to derive than 
over the surface of the water; nobody 
troubles much about the wind on land, 
but at sea the sailors are always 
observing it. 

I prophesy that before very long we 
shall find many more women able to 
pilot their own air-craft, and that they 
will have good and suitable ones built 
for them. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for October. 


1 THURS—Ancuiinc: Last day England and 
Wales Trout and Char fishing. COURSING : 
Market Drayton. RAcING: Newmarket, 
Jockey Club Stakes; Piltown. SHOOTING: 
Pheasant begins. SwimmMinG: 220 yards 
Championship (breast), Shrewsbury. 


2 FRI—Racinc: Newmarket. SwIMMING: 
London Schools’ Team Championship (Holborn). 


3 SAT—RacinG: Alexandra Park. 
5 MON—Racinc: Nottingham; Limerick. 


6 TUES—Couvrsinc: Longwood. 
Nottingham ; Limerick. 


RACING: 


7 WED—CovrsinG: Altcar begins. 
English League v. Irish League. RacInc: 
Leicester. SwimMinc: 500 yards Champion- 
ship (Bolton). 


8 THURS—Covrsinc: Sussex County Club 
(Ford and Clymping) ; Kilmoganny and Blackbog 
Racine: Leicester. Swimminc: Club Water 
Polo Championship (Shepherd’s Bush). 


9 FRI—CoursiNnG: Sussex County Club (Ford 
and Clymping). Racinc: Kempton Park, 
Imperial Produce Plate ; Haydock Park. 


10 SAT—Racinc: Kempton Park, Duke of 
York Stakes ; Haydock Park ; Phoenix Park. 


12 MON—Racinc: Wolverhampton. 
HUNTING and SHOOTING ends. 


STAG 


13 TUES—Covrsinc: Border Club (Roxburgh” 
shire); Carrick-on-Shannon; Bryn-y-Pys: 
Mid-Annandale. Racinc: Wolverhampton > 
Newmarket ; Listowel. 


14 WED—Anc Trout fishing ends in 
Scotland. CoursING: Bryn-y-Pys; Mid- 
Annandale; Southminster Club. Racine: 
Newmarket, Cesarewitch Stakes; Listowel. 


15 THURS—Covrsinc: Southminster Club; 
Powerstown Park; Wappenbury Produce 
Meeting. Racinc: Newmarket. 


16 FRI—CouRSING: Powerstown Park; 
Wappenbury Produce Meeting. RAcING: 
Newmarket, Middle Park Plate. 


17 SAT-—Racinc : Lingfield. 
19 MON—Racinc: Colwall Park; Wetherby. 


20 TUES—Covrsinc : 
POULTRY : 
Hall) opens. 
Curragh. 


21 WED —CoursinG: Border Union (Long- 
town); Tralee. FooTBaLL: English League v. 
Southern League. Dairy SuHow: Royal 
Agricultural Hall. RACING: Gatwick; 
Newcastle ; Curragh. 


Hill of Down; Tralee. 
Dairy Show (Royal Agricultural 
Gatwick ; Newcastle ; 


RACING : 


22 THURS—Coursinc : Border Union (Long- 
town); Carrick-on-Suir; Navenby, Boothby, 
and Blankney Club. Datry SHow: Royal 
Agricultural Hall. Racine: Sandown Park ; 
Doncaster ; Curragh. 


23 FRI—Covursinc: Border Union (Longtown); 
Oldcastle; Dunlavin. Datry SHow: Royal 
Agricultural Hall. Racing: Sandown Park; 
Doncaster. 


24 SAT—CoursinG: Dunlavin. 
Stockton ; Sandown Park. 


26 MON—CoursING : 
and Feltwell Club; 
(Blagdon). 


RACING: 


Balbriggan ; Hockwold 
North of England Club 
RacinGc : Nottingham. 


27 TUES—CoursinG: Tabor (Westmeath). 
Huntinc: Hind hunting begins. Racinc: 
Newmarket; Nottingham. SWIMMING: 
100 yards Championship (Middlesbrough). 


28 WED—Racinc: 
shire Stakes. 


Newmarket, Cambridge- 


29 TH URS—CovursinG: South Lancashire ; 
Sussex County ‘Club (Aldingbourne) begin. 
RacinG : Newmarket, Dewhurst Plate ; Wor- 
cester ; Crewkerne and W. Somerset. 


30 FRI—Coursinc: Peplow; Market Drayton. 
Racine : Newmarket ; Worcester. 


31 SAT—ANGLING: Most Scotch rivers close 
for Salmon ; many Irish rivers close for Salmon 
and Trout. Coursinc: Peplow; Market 
Drayton. FooTBaLL: Southern League v. 
Irish League. Racine: Alexandra Park. 
Uttoxeter. 
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SHOWS THE LINE UP OF SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX CHASSIS AND GUNS AT WALTHAM BEFORE THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY DEMONSTRATION WHICH PROVED THAT THE MOTOR CAN 


SUCCESSFULLY REPLACE THE HORSE FOR GUN HAULAGE 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


RANKING as it does 
second in the list 
of British industries, the motor business 
was hardly hit by the declaration of war. 
The statement applies with equal force 
to both the manufacturing and the 
selling sides. It is gratifying to note the 
whole-hearted manner in which the 
situation has been met. 

Many of the big makers at once 
announced their intention of keeping on 
the works and staff to the last possible 
minute, and even where orders showed 
a big falling off, manufacturers there were 
who were prepared to build for stock. 
The public rallied to their support, and 
many firms are working day and night 
in order to give delivery. 

The Daimler company, for example, 
had the works cleared out of cars by the 
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Government, and orders were placed at 
the same time for more vehicles. Despite 
this fact the company is making every 
effort not to disappoint its private 
customers in the matter of delivery. It 
was only to be expected that the Sun- 
beam cars would be in demand, and an 
order for sixty cars—immediate delivery 
—came from the War Department. 
This can be said of many manufac- 
turers with equal truth. In addition 
many makers at once announced schemes 
which comprised some sort of assistance 
to the dependants of employés who 
volunteered for service. In some cases, 
where it was found to be impossible to 
keep the works fully occupied in the 
usual way, work was sought—and found 
—in other directions. The Sheffield- 
Simplex works at Tinsley, for example 
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GENERAL PLUMER INSPECTS THE GUN HAULAGE FITTINGS WHICH WERE REMOVED AND REPLACED 
IN FIVE MINUTES ON THE OCCASION WHEN THIRTY SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX CARS TRANSPORTED 
FIELD ARTILLERY ACROSS COUNTRY 


are employed in the production of shell 
cases, and the majority of the men kept 
on in full employment. 

The private individual can do much 
to help this movement. He can, unless 


grave reason exists to the contrary, place 


his order for the new car. Alternatively, 
the old car can be sent to the makers for 
complete overhaul. 

Many firms, by the way, are prepared 
to undertake this work at a small per- 
centage over cost in order to keep the 
full staff employed. By consideration 
of this kind the motorist can help greatly 
to relieve possible industrial pressure. 
Better patriotism is so shown than by 
the purchasing of a small flag to fly 
from the radiator. 

Badminton readers are of the educated 
classes. It can safely be left in their 
hands to do all possible to keep the flag 
of industry flying provided the manner 
in which it can be done is indicated. 


* * * * * 


THE OFFER Several letters have reached 
OF CARS these offices asking for in- 
formation as to the best 

manner in which cars can be placed at 
the disposal of the Government. By 
this time the motoring associations have 
pretty well covered the ground, and most 


owners can have little difficulty in 
obtaining such information. 

There seems to exist some disappoint- 
ment, however, that the War Office has 
not made use of all the cars offered to it 
by private owners. It was stated in the 
House that over 15,000 cars had been 
offered and when this fact is borne in 
mind it can hardly be wondered at that 
work has not been found for all, not- 
withstanding the many ways in which 
use can be made of the vehicles. 

Owners who are desirous of helping, 
without actually loaning the sole use of 
the cars and drivers, can usefully get 
into touch with their local police who 
can, in the majority of cases, utilise the 
machines on patrol and other work. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
authorities have no use for cars that are 
not sound in wind and limb, so to speak. 
Before offering any machine, owners 
should take steps to see that the 
mechanical parts are in thorough working 
order. The question of spares also 
should be thoroughly gone into, and. 
each car should have at least two spare 
covers and tubes, together with a full 
tool-kit. Fittings such as spare valves, 
springs and cotters, valve caps, plugs 
and special spanners should be included. 

It is preferred that all machines should 
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have some kind of quickly-detachable 
wheel, carrying, if possible, a ready 
inflated tube with the cover in position. 
Obviously, serious trouble may con- 
ceivably be caused by the breakdown of 
some privately-owned car which was 
stated by the owner to be in perfect 
order. 

The authorities do not pay for tyres, 
petrol or oil if the vehicle be used only 
occasionally with the owner or his 
chauffeur driving. I understand that if 
the car be requisitioned for special 
service such as travelling some con- 
siderable distance out of town, or if it 
be employed for any prolonged period, 
an allowance is made in this respect. 

So far as the insurance of cars 
loaned to the Government for occasional 
use such as recruiting, carrying of men, 
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etc., is concerned, most of the companies 
are now prepared to include any damage 
done during such service in the existing 
policy provided that the car is loaned 
without monetary consideration, and 
that the assurer agrees to accept the 
first {5 of any damage. Where assurers 
already accept the first {5 of damage 
at a reduced premium it will be necessary 
for them to accept a further £5 during 
this special work. The companies, before 
accepting this new risk require the 
existing policy to be endorsed in all cases. 


* * * * * 


ROAD The war is already 
IMPROVEMENTS costing us enormous 
sums of money. Before 

it is finished the sum total will be 
stupendous. Afterwards it will take 
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THE KING OF SIAM OWNS EIGHTEEN NAPIER CARS. THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS SOME OF THE 
MACHINES IN THE ROYAL GARAGE 
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years to make good the losses to industry 
generally, and we can hardly expect to 
receive big sums for road improvements. 
At the moment, however, the authorities 
have satisfactory sums in hand. Also 
there are numbers of men out of employ- 
ment, who, by reason of age or some 
other disability, are not desired in the 
firing line. It is an opportune time to 
kill two birds with one stone. Employ 
the men and improve the roads. 

In the metropolis several schemes are 
already in hand. I note also that 
Manchester will shortly begin work on 
a new road towards the cost of which, it 
is anticipated, the Road Board will 
contribute £60,000. 


es 
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Weymouth has obtained Parliamentary 
sanction for another road scheme. It is 
proposed to develop the Blackwater, a 
tidal estuary of 250 acres, by building 
across it an embankment road. The 
Dorset County Council is financing the 
affair to the tune of £14,000. c 

Motorists with local influence shoul 
bear this scheme well in mind. The 
present time is an excellent one for its 
development. Possibly, if the war be a 
prolonged one, and German prisoners are 
housed in this country in considerable 
numbers, we may have a supply of cheap, 
able-bodied labour for the purpose. In 
any case the scheme provides employ- 
ment for large numbers of out-of-work 
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EXPENSE IS NO OBJECT WHEN STRENGTH AND RELIABILITY ARE CONCERNED. THE ROLLS-ROYCE 


CARS HAVE BEEN STRIPPED OF THEIR LUXURIOUS BODIES, AND STRONG GREY-PAINTED PLATFORM 
BODIES HAVE BEEN FITTED IN THEIR PLACE. THOUSAND POUND CHASSIS WITH PLANK BODIES 


ARE ONLY TO BE SEEN 


AS A REGULAR THING IN WAR TIME 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY IS MAKING EVERY EFFORT TO KEEP THE WORKS STAFF FULLY EMPLOYED. 
THIS IS WHERE THE MANUFACTURER CAN BEST SHOW HIS PATRIOTISM, FOR THE EMPLOYING OF 


A BIG STAFF IS BETTER THAN SPASMODIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIEF FUNDS 


Englishmen and so relieves us of what 
may be a source of serious trouble and 
expense. 

It will not be out of place, perhaps, 
again to draw attention to the sort of 
roads necessary to carry modern traffic. 
The old waterbound road is, of course, 
useless. We want roads with good 
surfaces and better foundations. They 
are costly to build in the first place, true, 
but money is saved in the long run on 
the decreased cost of upkeep. 


* * * * * 


THE RIGHT Little difficulty is experienced 
TO DRIVE in this country when driving 

during the day, unless in the 
neighbourhood of military and naval 
towns. At night it is a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty to travel from town 
to town. The military and the police 
are very generally much more reasonable 


than the semi-private bodies who have 
taken to patrolling the roads in these 
times of war. 

Driver’s licences are not always 
accepted as proof of identity, especially 
if the questioners are naturally or inten- 
tionally dense. I know a man who had 
a very awkward time with a gardener 
that he had recently discharged from 
his employ. There is nothing on a 
driver’s licence to connect it with the 
person carrying it. The Automobile 
Association point out that they are 
authorized by the Local Government 
Board to issue International Travel 
Passes. These passes contain descrip- 
tions of the cars to which they apply ; 
while the driver’s photograph is attached 
inside. To avoid inconvenience and 
delay motorists who travel at night, or in 
unfamiliar districts, should avail them- 
selves of these International Passes. 
They are issued by the A.A. after 
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inspection of the car and the driver. It 
is only necessary for the driver to attend 
with the car at any of the branches or 
the head office of the Automobile 
Association. Special examiners have 
also been appointed for the purpose of 
issuing passes in many towns where the 
A.A. does not possess an _ office. 
Particulars can be obtained from the 
head office of the Association. 


* * * * * 


FINAL DRIVE In ordinary times the 

subject of final drive, 
especially as regards commercial vehicles, 
is hardly a topic of interest to the readers 
of the Badminton. In other places, 
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however, a somewhat heated controversy 
has been waging on the respective merits 
of chain or live axle final transmission. 


Whether ill-advised or otherwise, the | 


War Office has, in the past, pinned its 
faith to the live axle, despite the fact 
that many of the leading authorities 
and manufacturers have urged, both in 
and out of season, the advantages of the 
chain drive for waggons on military 
service, especially those having a 
carrying capacity of two tons and 
upwards. 

The advocates of the chain-driven 
vehicle maintain that War Office 
machines should be designed and con- 
structed in such a way as to provide for 
their being used over the roughest of roads 


THE CROSSLEY CAR IS IN GREAT FAVOUR WITH THE AUTHORITIES. ORDERS HAVE BEEN PLACED 

FOR BATCHES OF FORTY AT A TIME. HERE IS A PICTURE OF A CROSSLEY CAR ACTUALLY UNDER- 

GOING AN OFFICIAL TEST. NOTE THE LOAD ON THE CAR ITSELF, NOT TO MENTION THE TOWING 
THAT SHE IS DOING 


_H._ . 
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THE AUTOMATIC MACHINES AT THE SHEFFIELD- 
SIMPLEX WORKS ARE NOW ENGAGED IN THE 
MAKING OF SHELL CASES FOR THE WAR OFFICE 


and under the most severe conditions. 
This goes, of course, without saying. 
No matter what type of live axle be 
used there cannot fail to be a greater 
dead load on the back axle of such 
machines than is the case on chain-driven 
vehicles. It follows, therefore, that the 
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tendency is to sink more deeply in soft 
ground than would be the case when 
chains are utilised for the final trans- 
mission. 


Another point is that the load on back 
axles of the live type renders the 
liability to damage in rough service 
over heavy roads much greater. The 
difficulties affecting repairs to a bevel or 
worm-driven axle are often very con- 
siderable, it should be noted. 

The chain-driven vehicle can have a 
new chain fitted in considerably under 
an hour in the usual course of things, 
and the vehicle can be at once placed 
again in service. However, during the 
next few months we shall have an 
opportunity of judging how each type 
of vehicle stands up in service. The 
results can hardly fail to have an 
effect on the future design of War Office 
vehicles. 


THE WAR OFFICE TOOK EVERY DAIMLER WHICH COULD POSSIBLY BE SECURED. THE PICTURE 
SHOWS THE STURDY CONSTRUCTION OF THE BACK-AXLE ON THE DAIMLER 3-TON VEHICLES. THE 
MACHINES ARE NOW OPERATING IN LARGE NUMBERS ON THE CONTINENT 
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While the cancellation of 
motoring competitions has 
necessarily terminated the 
Talbot sequence of successes in this 
country, the car still continues to 
uphold its reputation in the Colonies. 
Ihave just received news of a further 


TALBOT 
SUCCESSES 


Talbot win in the reliability trial 
organised by the Transvaal A.C. for the 
Schlesinger 100 Guinea Trophy. Over a 
course of 175 miles, the winning Talbot 
car made a non-stop run, with the 
lowest petrol consumption in its class, 
and finished with a score of marks, over 
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10 per cent. ahead of its nearest com- 
petitor. It was entered and driven by 
its amateur owner and competed in full 
touring rig, winning the Gold Medal in 
its class, besides the all-comers event 
for the Schlesinger Trophy contested 
by both private and trade cars, a fact 
which enhances the merit of the 
Talbot’s performance. 

Notwithstanding a depleted staff the 
manufacture of Talbot cars is proceed- 
ing briskly to give prompt deliveries of 
all models for private or commercial 
motoring requirements. 


THIS IS A TYPE OF DAIMLER PLEASURE CAR WHICH IS LARGELY BEING USED FOR STAFF PURPOSES, 


THE CONVEYANCE OF WOUNDED, AND DISPATCH WORK GENERALLY 


THE LADIES’ PAGES 
NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


A CHRONICLE OF CHANGES 


THE present position of Fashion’s faithful 
followers is for all the world as if, after a 
long and comfortable journey through a 
familiar country, they had suddenly been 
startled by the sharp command—“ All 
change here! ’’and turned out, en masse, 
on to the platform at some great junction 


THE NEW SHAPE AND SMARTNESS OF THE 
BLACK VELVET HAT 


station on the railway which runs through 
the Domain of Dress, there to await 
definite instructions from the modish 
authorities, or to make their own plans 
for arriving, as quickly as may be, at the 


desired destination, which is, of course, 
and in every case new clothes, and 
consequent new charm and smartness. 

There is, in fact, a quite wonderful 
choice of routes. So there need not be 
any difficulty or discomfort when once 
you have realized that the afore- 
mentionedchange is absolutelyinevitable, 
and that, moreover, it will mean your 
ultimate and certain benefit and 
beautifying. 

For, to drop metaphor and come to 
the actual facts and fashions, the changed 
styles are altogether charming and 
exceptionally becoming. They promised 
well to begin with, and now their every 
later development and detail would seem 
to be equally and, indeed, increasingly 
satisfactory. 

Possibly this is because the fashions for 
this Autumn and Winter are not so 
exclusively and exaggeratedly Parisian 
as usual. They are all, to be sure, based 
upon the lines laid down by the many 
models which had already arrived from 
Paris before the city of fashion became 
the centre of military, instead of modish, 
operations. But the great English dress- 
makers—and we have quite a goodly 
number, let it be remembered — have 
used their own discretion and taste in 
working upon them, and, having a freer 
hand and more authority than ever 
before, have been inspired to greater and 
more successful efforts. 

So that as many thousands of much- 
moneyed Americans have, within the 
last few weeks, returned to their own 
country with a new outfit consisting of 
the creations and triumphs of London 
instead of Paris, there should soon be 
such a big boom for trade in England as 
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will more than make up for its 
temporary dislocation. 

And while the Americans are in their 
own country thus giving daily and 
nightly demonstrations of our skill by 
the special smartness of their London- 
made clothes, every Englishwoman 
should do her patriotic part here by 
insisting upon the use of British fabrics 
for her every article of attire, and also 
by giving as many and as prompt orders 
as possible for the new costumes and 
wraps and furs, and so forth, which 
the change of season and weather, as 
well as the change of style, make so 
urgently necessary that there can be 
no possible question of extravagance in 
such purchases. 

On the contrary, this is a case of the 
charity which begins at home, almost 
automatically extending its beneficial 
influence abroad. For, remember, each 
hew garment ordered now means an 
extension of employment, and pay for 
those who might, and indeed must, be 
thrown out of work if the feminine 
public ceases to take its customary and 
keen interest in clothes. 

So if you will just realize that to keep 
smart is not only a duty to yourself but 
also to other women, you will be all the 
more appreciative of the fascinating 
things which await your choice. 


VELVET VERSUS PANNE. 


There are the new hats to begin with, 
which show a positively amazing variety 
of style and trimming, though only three 
fabrics, or four at most, are used for 
their making. 

First and foremost there is black 
velvet, its only serious rival indeed being 
the black panne, which, though very 
smart, is hardly, I think, 
universally becoming frame for face and 
hair as the softer duller-textured velvet ; 
wherefore it is that, sometimes, the panne 
will just be used for the covering of the 
hat, and the upturning brim will be 
underlined with the velvet. Then there 
is a new make of felt, so very soft and 
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such 


fine that it looks almost exactly like the | 
face cloth which is going to be so much 
used for coat and skirt costumes, and | 
gowns too, this season. Here again, a 

second and contrasting fabric will often 


A TYPICAL COAT AND SKIRT COSTUME 
FOR THE COMING SEASON 


figure in the one small hat, the shimmer- 
ing panne being the most frequent and 
also the most effective choice with the 
fine felt. Last of all follows silk or satin, 
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so the list, you see, is a very brief one, 
and, when it comes to a choice of colours, 
well, there is none, for black is to be 
practically the only fashionable wear as 
regards our headgear at any rate. To be 
sure there are just a few models in grey 
or purple or chestnut brown velvet or 
satin, but the vast majority are of the 
black, many of them having an all-black 
trimming-too of shadowy Numidi feathers. 

It is, however, quite permissible, to 
introduce a touch of either vivid or 
subdued colouring into the trimming. 
For instance, that pictured model shows 
one of the very newest and also the 
smartest shapes in black velvet, with a 
doubly looped bow of Royal blue motré 
ribbon (of that varnished variety which 
is still to be fashionably worn) laid right 
along the crown, its ends being then 
allowed to droop low down over the 
upturned brim on the left side, and being 
weighted into position, as well as most 
decoratively finished off, by a couple of 
gold tassels. 

There is something suggestive of the 
military in this and many other new 
millinery models which is likely to make 
an appeal to feminine wearers on the 
score of sentiment as well as smartness, 
and there are any number, too, of almost 
severely simple creations of black velvet 
which are of ¢vicorne shaping, with just 
a binding of silk braid or ribbon, and 
either a flat cockade to match or a 
central mount of coque plumage. There 
are black velvet berets too whose close fit 
and sheer sharp upturning from the face 
demand, however, such perfection of 
feature and complexion from the wearer 
that they are not likely to achieve any 
marked popularity. On the other hand 
there are a certain number of models 
which make the long-lost and lamented 
“picture hat’ a welcome reality once 
more. These are generally, and most 
appropriately, trimmed with  softly- 
shaded ostrich feathers, smoke grey or 
beige being of quite charming effect on 
the black background. The same finish 
is also given to the medium sized hats, 
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which are the most numerous, and the 
most becoming of all, and which, in 
practically every case, are made of black 
velvet with soft crowns and sailor-shaped 
brims, and are set on the head at an 


EASE AND ELEGANCE IN NAVY BLUE 
SERGE SUITING 


angle which accentuates the arrangement 
of the feathers, two of which will 
perhaps curve upwards and outwards on 
the left side, two or three others then 
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drooping over the downward dipping 
curve on the right. Then again there 
are the Numidi plumes which are the 
mere shadowy wraiths of the fuller 
ostrich feathers, these being often laid 
flatly about the brims of velvet hats 
where their white strands (and they are 
generally chosen in white) are silhouetted 
strikingly against the black background. 
Still another possible and distinctly 
piquant trimming consists of a couple of 
tiny, snowily plumaged birds, one of 
which will have alighted on the extreme 
outer edge of the brim, the other peeping 
out beneath its shadow on the other side. 
Birds and wings and quills, too, there are, 
fashioned of a new and shimmering 
substance which is a near relation of the 
sequin family, as regards appearance at 
any rate, there being equal brilliance 
but less brittleness in its composition 
however. 

Fruit trimmings are only to be 
represented during the next few months, 
it would seem, by clusters of chalk-white 
grapes, and the only flowers used will be 
white gardenias or deeply pink roses or 
camellias just dropped down—with the 
apparent carelessness of the greatest 
art—on the brims of black velvet hats 
which, by reason of this simplicity of 
trimming, are best suited to youthful 
wearers. For their benefit, too, there may 
be proclaimed the introduction of a very 
charming new model of closely gauged 
velvet, with just one great rose unfolding 
its petals of knitted wool (!) on one side of 
the crown, against which some woollen 
leaves are closely laid. The brim is of 
medium size and takes a slight upward 
curve on the left side; and the whole 
thing being as practical as it is pretty 
is likely to appeal to a good many girls. 

So, you see, as regards hats there is 
certainly something to suit everybody 
and actually too the same adaptable 
variety distinguishes every other article 
of attire for the coming season. 


CoAT AND SKIRT STYLES. 
But as being thoroughly typical of 
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the styles which will probably take 
precedence of all others during the next 
weeks and months, you can have no 
better guide than the three pictured 
models, the coat and skirt costume 
to begin with showing the latest and 
longest basque attached in broad, flatly- 
hanging pleats, to the very loose and 
straight upper part, the usual button 
form of fastening being entirely discarded 
in favour of lightly looped sash ends 
edged, as are also the softly draped 
revers, with a silky black braid. The 
skirt is absolutely plain, and, indeed, 
any adornment there would be wasted, 
inasmuch as the coat basque comes to 
within three inches of the skirt hem. 
The special protectiveness of such a 
costume is, therefore, as obvious as its 
smartness, more especially as it is provided 
with one of the fur collars which are a 
permanent and very decorative part of 
almost every new coat model this 
season. Opossum is the fur chosen in 
this particular case, but natural Russian 
fitch and skunk are also much favoured 
by fashion for this purpose. 

These collars are so shaped, moreover, 
that they can be arranged in several 
different ways—either down turned over 
the shoulders ; upturned to half their 
extent, and then doubled over as in the 
sketch ; or else turned up to their fullest 
height so that they cover the tips of 
the wearer’s ears, and incidentally, in 
this position often reveal some very 
telling contrast of colour and material. 
One such collar I have seen carried out 
on one side in satin-soft black broad- 
tail, and on the other in geranium pink 
velvet, with a bouquet of tiny, many- 
coloured blossoms, embroidered in shaded 
silks at each corner. For the rest the 
costume was entirely fashioned in black 
velvet, with a narrow banding of the 
fur at the wrists, and a wider bordering 
on the full tunic-like basque of the coat. 
But this was, of course, a more elaborate, 
and expensive phase of the coat andskirt 
costume, and the general desire and need 
now, is for attire of moderate style 
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and price, so that the pictured model, 
as being so well suited to copying in 
navy blue serge suiting or black face 
cloth will be of more general interest 
than the velvet creation, though but for 
the unforeseen hap- 
penings of the past 
two months, this 
would undoubtedly 
have been a velvet 
season, a quite extra- 
ordinary vogue hav- 
ing been promised for 
the beautiful fabric. 

As it is, however, 
the aforementioned 
navy blue serge suit- 
ing and black face 
cloth are to take the 
lead for gowns as 
well as for coat and 
skirt costumes. Here 
again the style of 
making will be of the 
simplest, the long 
loose corsage being 
either buttoned down 
the back or, as in the 
pictured gown, on 
the left side in front, 
a sash of the same 
fabric being swathed 
loosely low down 
above the waist, 
hanging below the 
lengthy tunic and 
the scanty under- 
skirt. The sleeves 
are invariably long 
and closely fitting, 
and the collar of 
white Organdi muslin 
is, fortunately, still in 
evidence, for it is in- 
variably and specially 
becoming. In place 
of the ordinary bow 
as a finish, however, you should try 
to secure a duplicate of that quaint and 
decorative ornament of amber or jade 
beads and cabochons and entwined 


THE FASHIONABLE SLEEVELESS EVENING GOWN 
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silken cord finished off with the silken 
tassel which is figuring so prominently 
just now on almost every article of 
feminine and fashionable attire. 

By the way, additional interest and 
importance attach to 
this gown, inasmuch 
as it was originally 
designed and made 
by Lucile for Miss 
Ethel Levey’s wear 
in the new play ‘“‘Out- 
cast’”’ at Wyndham’s. 

For where such 
famous folk lead 
every woman is al- 
ways eager to follow. 

Of course this par- 
ticular style of cor- 
sage demands arather 
slender figure if it is 
to be worn with com- 
plete success, but 
there is fortunately 
another new scheme 
which is just as 
graceful and easy, 
and yet infinitely 
more becoming to 
women of some- 
what generous pro- 
portions. The front 
of the corsage is 
composed of two very 
wide scarves of soft 
satin, which cross in 
front and draw round 
beneath the arms,and 
downwards to the 
back, where they 
are loosely looped, 
this back being seam- 
less and straight, and 
there being not the 
slightest suspicion, 
anywhere, indeed, of 
an inward curve or 
what is ordinarily understood by a 
“sood fit.” But let it be clearly 
understood that the apparent careless- 
ness and _ shapelessness of the new 
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corsage demands infinitely more skill 
from the maker than did any of its 
more shapely, or at any rate, shaped, 
predecessors. 

For the rest, the sleeves of this cross- 
over corsage are long and closely-fitting 
and the tunic is also long but very full, 
wherefore it provides the fashionable and 
effective contrast for the straight and 
scanty underskirt. 

But some of you may be glad to know 
that, if you so wish it, you can free 
yourself altogether from the restrictions 
of the said underskirt and revel in the 
freedom of a skirt whose fulness exceeds, 
by yards, that of even the most 
voluminous tunic! For, yes, the newest 
skirts are very short and very full, 
though so cleverly are they cut and hung 
from the hips that they still give an 
impression of slenderness, and only 
swing and “swirl’’ about the ankles, 
where they are generally finished off 
with a broad band of fur. But inasmuch 
as their whole smartness depends upon 
their extreme shortness, they are obvious- 
ly unsuited to any but the somewhat 
youthful and altogether slender folks 
who may account themselves fortunate 
if they are rather more than 
common tall. Miss Gertie Millar’s figure 
is indeed the type of lithe, long limbed, 
slenderness which is ideally suited to 
the new fashion in skirts, and I warrant 
that she will be one of the very first to 
display it and to give it the chance of 
notice and favour it really deserves. 
Certainly those who can wear the new full 
short skirt will revel in the new freedom 
which it will give to every movement, 
though at first it will seem strange to be 
able to walk without giving thought to 
every step! 


THE SLEEVELESS EVENING GOWN. 


Passing on to evening gowns, perhaps 
their most notable feature is the entire 
absence of even the merest apology for 


a sleeve. So what is going to happen to 
those whose arms are not worthy of this 
full and free display, one does not dare 
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to think. One can only hope that 
consideration for the public as well as 
personal feelings will induce them to 
disregard Fashion’s edicts, and provide a 
most necessary and becoming covering 
for their shoulders, and their elbows too 
for the matter of that. If, however, 
Nature has been kind to you in this 
respect, Fashion permits you to proclaim 
the fact by means of many such models 
as the gown which is illustrated, one 
shoulder being just crossed by a jewelled 
strap and the corsage folds being drawn 
up to a point on the other, and there held 
in position by a single full-blown rose. 
This dress will also help you to realize the 
effect of those cross-over scarf draperies, 
which I have previously mentioned and 
recommended to the full of figure, satin 
being quite the best material for their 
making, and also for the plain underskirt 
which is almost entirely hidden by a full 
and gracefully irregular tunic of pleated 
tulle, or rather of the net which looks 
like tulle, but actually has somewhat 
more substance and strength than the 
filmier fabric, which is—or should be— 
reserved for millinerial purposes and the 
making of the scarves which are a more 
than ordinarily necessary detail of 
evening dress now that the bodices have 
been thus reduced to the absolute. 
minimum of material. 

A pretty detail too, is the catching of 
those other roses at one side of the tunic 
folds, a flower-like rosette as a finish for 
the satin shoes being also worth adding. 

As to colour, an all-white dress, with 
the relief of pink roses, or an all-black 
creation just brightened by roses of silver 
tissue, and a diamanté shoulder strap, 
will be of equally good effect in their 
entirely different ways. It would also be 
in complete accordance with Fashion’s 
latest decrees to have the cross-over 
corsage and sash ends in black chiffon 
velvet; the tunic of tulle; and the 
under skirt of Charmeuse, a “triple 
alliance ’’ in the way of fabrics being a 
feature of modish, as well as military 
tactics this season. 


Our Loyal Colonies 


are sending 50,000 men for active service to 
help us in the great war. Does not this prove 
the interest and sympathy of our friends and 
relatives abroad ? Think how interested they 


would be in pictures of actual events occurring | 


in this country and at the seat of war. You 
can at a comparatively trifling cost send them 


each week the 
Overseas Edition 


—— CF 


DAILY SKETCH 


which contains a unique series of topical 
pictures illustrating every phrase of the war— 
scenes at the front—photographs of heroes who 
have fallen in battle, and the many incidents 
which are taking place in this country. The 
edition consists of six daily issues of the 
DaIL_y SKETCH bound in a special cover for 
mailing abroad. Write the Publishers, 46-7, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C., for terms for 3, 6, 
or 12 months’ subscription. 


May be obtained from any Newsagents or 
Stationers. 


ARE YOU READING THE WAR 
NEWS INTELLIGENTLY ? 


You may read the names of places where Sohiin ‘is 
taking place, or which have been occupied by the Allied 
or German troops. But have you any idea where they 
are, or their distances from the vital pan the rival forces 
are struggling to occupy? You cannot possibly realise to 
the full the Lemensity of = operations at the Seat of 
War without reference to t' 


DAILY SKETCH 


WAR MAP 


In addition to a com map of 
with the most minute detadie. there are _ cial sec’ — 
maps of the chief frontiers, including North-East France, 
Belgium, the Russo-German and Franco-German frontiers, 


No keen student of the War ought to be 
without the DAILY SKETCH War Map. 


The map is carefully coloured, Germany and Austria 
being shown in green, the opposing countries in pink, 
and the neutral in white. 

Go round to your Newsagent at once and order a copy, 
as the demand is exceptionally keen. 


On Sale Everywhere, 6d. 


Or Post Free 7d., from 46-47, Shoe- ae saaieiae E.C., or 
ithy Grove, Mancheste 


Editor, 


OWNERS OF HORSES AND DOGS WHO DESIRE 


VETERINARY 


should read the * 
of one of the most famous Veterinary Surgeons 
in the country have been retained to furnish 
information or assistance on any points connected 
with race-horses, greyhounds, or even pet dogs. 


Replies will appear in each Saturday's issue of the 
“* Sporting Chronicle,”’ and questions should be received 
not later than first post on Wednesdays addressed 


The Sporting Chronicle, 
the envelope being endorsed “ Veterinary Query.” 


This is free to all readers of the “Sporting Chronicle.” 


HINTS 


‘Sporting Chronicle.” The services 


Manchester,” 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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MAGAZINE of SPORTS & PASTIMES. 


Should a “ Viyella” garment 
shrink it will be replaced 
free of charge. 


If you wish to purchase high-class all-British goods which are really 


economical insist upon having $< e 99 
4 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 


BRITISH-MADE 


SHIRTS & PYJAMAS. 


True economy consists in buying the best at the price, and there 
is no other material which has all the “ Viyella”’ virtues—the 
practical health and service-value of these garments. Exceedingly 
durable, soft, non-irritant and refined in appearance, it washes 
well and does not shrink. It has a special health value in that it 
absorbs and radiates away the moisture of the body, thus being 
superior to ordinary non-absorbent flannels, or chilly linen or cotton 
fabrics. The ready-to-wear garments are tailor cut and finished, 
giving the comfort which only the correctly tailored article can. 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining, please write :— 
Ws. & Co., Lip. ( Wholesale only), 8a, Vivetta House, Neweate Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PusLisHED By E, & Co,, Ltp,, Lang, Lonpon, E.C, 


SOLD IN THREE STRENGTHS— 

Mild, Medium and Full 
dD. D. 

» I/8 

per ox. per 2-ox. per }-Ib. 


A TESTING SAMPLE WILL BE 
forwarded Free on Application. 
F. & J. SMITH, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Giasgow 
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